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Zt is a basic goal of student aid policy in this cotmtiy to equalize * *. 
/Xipport unity for everyone to attend stae fani of posts^cxnitary education. 

Feiiferal azid*state govenments have join^ with institutions in this 'e^ort 
^^ifWT tiie last twenty years. , The basic gc«l is to 4imJce college accessible 

rt& pobr people. Prior tQ 1957^ ithere >fas*.veiy little federal presence in^^e' 
-th^ affai^ of postsecondaiy educaticH^with the iassive exception xsS.^^ 
Veterans Benefits Progra»; •"Uie federal/inresence grew in r^wm^eto a 



^TOJiber . o£ probleas . 





.Vas ^e fear of Russian superlurl ty.^ .space thact drove Congress 
^o pass the f^pst.O^ce c^tEducatipn student aid legislation^ ^in the*^60s^ 
-:the drive for civil ri^^ spawned ^^|tdi^ef of pr o g r aa s aiaed at helping to 
'^et poqr and «»eqrf?y"studei^ ^rbLl^in college^ The crowninjg eJE^rt was 



cthe'Basjjcrl^ Opporttznitg^ Srant PrdgrSa -authorized in 1972r^lhe 

elopiient of, these programs has aKS^ed hi^er education in a nuaber ot 
^fajjfs ^ froB tJie nature ^ the student body to the educational goals of the 
* institutions. 

|T3ie stated .h^^ ,workrf in a amaber o^ diffefent w&ys tcTlfelp iaprov^ edxica* 
^OTdl^ opportunity. ' The es^pans^bn <xf low-tuition tSimmiity colleges and 

tc four-year schools 'in the states was one of the hi^^i^ti of the ♦SOs 
^60s. In the ^70s, the states be^ to develop, state ^sfaident aid pro- 
/"giaas at a^xs^d .rajbe. These chang^ had a. pjofimnd p££ect <m the iiature 
M^er ^educaticm in countiy,, open^^^the doors to ai^ime Who could 
.3>enefit £ros. ^diis experience. 



The current peribd of sltAt growth "prcmi^fiB mare reliance on stodent finantial 
^id 4S the centa^l Bechaiiisai to assure educational opp o rt u nity. There is not 
"the increasing damd for class ^ace to iiarrant the development of aany new 



loif tuition iiistitiitions* * diven thia-assuag^^iolii it. is necess&y to 
iiSirestigate the availability yf /educational opportu nity "to decide how 
stadtiA aid Jtarograas should hi^apdified assure xontinued educational 

- % -Ojy j urtu n|ty i^ tfais^^ mi tr / ^^^ ^ ^ ^ " . ' 

Jt Is the precise of this psgper that as ^ Tfation has, invested increacsin£ 

' * \ . - - ' ' • ' - ^ ' 

-aaouats mmey in reaching the goals of istiaient access to postsecondspg^ 

- e du c at i o n' and stude;at choice of institutions, close attention lias not been 
given to the geograpMcal. distribution of these dSm^ds. .The'xesult is that 

msy be Budi aore ^arffjcult^ d^or- students, tsr potential stunts/ to , 
^nan ce "diBix'^ucation in one stitte ^ o apa red^ta another ♦ It is €he pur- 
•jlose of this paper to ^<lescribe the distributicm of sttide^t financial aid 
^^^ffiids at the state level and to- i d e nti d^ sos^ of the vaariables that are 
-^^i^ciatc^ with the allocations of fends :d|roB the-4i£ferent procratas. In " 
*order to"'do'this, it is 'necessary to define a reasonable meastire o!C educa- 
•itional opp^snity. ^^y^ > , , , , ^ • 




The basic jgoal of federal student aid policy has bera to ejpialize financial 
-opportunxty to attend soae fora of po^eccpdary ahication. There atfe * [ 

. . - - ' / ' - T ^ * • ' ^ 

^•airy possible vara^ to aeasure this equity. The procedure investigated in 
-thzs'ps^er is net price, or the loan-wrl: burden a studeAit $aoes when co?i- 
:sider3ag a Sdhooi-^^f a.^^ven ctet* More foraally, it is' the liost of ^ . 
iattcndance juro^^the expected faaily contribution and the grant aid fr(» 
all s^2?irces« Faaily contribution «decreases^ as incoae increases and 'grants 
ase as inc(»e decreases. The effect is to provid^j^ iip to soae aayiiaiTm 
of attend&ce, an equalizing of t^e ^nmt of the educational cost the 
student will^have to finance through his own resources, i^e,, work or Ipans^ 

l^s the tbtal cost of the education, the less the student* wj.ll need, to 
fJiiance hiaself ^ • • *• . . ' ^ ' - 




Hie .Wrtfflxce •£ this concept is |hat it provides a aeasure of fhe'conban^ 
«5^ect t)f student aid -pto^caas, ik also pro^aaes a aeasxjre of ho^ faii^y 
thtf student aid is distriliuted lelativ'e to-cost of education and'inctse of 
students.- Currently, there no/ way, to assess the equi^ of the distribu- 
' tioa of aid. ' ' * ' 

-States have beeiii chosen as an iapjirtent des^c^ive unit because they play 

* sijpificairt role J«Hjfrovidiiig financing fpr ptjstseeandary educaUofl which 

lias a jiajor i^act on the degree to ^ch -^tudent^access anf choice can be ^ 

Tealired. states are spending ^in excels -^^23 bmibi^.g support' 

of hi^er edii^ion in. the country, Tbst c^i^es^t^Jn* estimated $13 billion 

±com ^anfederal sources combined (Congressional Budg^ -pff ice, 1977)^ In 

carder to^lderstand the^i^ct of federal stX2dent*financ3^ aid programs, it. 

is necessary io understand tfie state role. T3ie two e ££ 6 iti istereact to pro-, 

'Tide, an ultimate price to the student yiti^ in-operatximal tenas is ike . 

definition of educational opportu aity. It is not enough' to- des^i^e the 

effeqt of federal" programs in isotstioxt from other' factojts that influence 
J * ' ' ' • * * ' 

-price to tfae^student* Reporting th^ national averages for students served 

by -th^ f^eral programs overloolcs the problea^^ fac^ by students in different 

spirts of the country ^caused by ia5>erfect distribution of student aid dollars 

^lative tb the. :need of students. - ^ . 

5ftveral actions follow in this paper. The first reviews.the work done on 
^□leasures^ of educational opportunity and analyges the shor;tcoiiings of these • 
«ppr<faches. Tlie seeond sectxoh -x^iews the distribution of student aid 
-doliarsf to states frba all sources. It is clear that there are a nuiaber of 
disparities in the distribution. JIhe third section describes the current 
:ptograis supplying financial aid to ^tddentSj^lhe ^urth seption is' a 
Wwaes^of policy recomiencjations that would help iaroiive the distribution 
hi strident aid dollars t a states. ^ - ' ' , ' 



MEASURES >'0F H)UCATI<»(AL.OPPORTUNITr - - 



Public policy in achieving studrat access and choice has been han^jered 

hy^niJleax woricjable definitioa of the tenas"". The aost^ widely apcfepted * 

-sdefinition •«£ stadent access was presented by ^he National COTadssion on . 

r financing Postsecondary Education (1973). "Each individual should be 

^le to enroll in some fora of postsecondary education approjrtriate to 

^iat person's aeeds, c^mbility, and aotivation." A closely allied cop- 

xxcpt is student- tho|.ce vdiich the Coiandssion defined as follows, -^^Each 

individual shotild have a reasonable choice aaone those institutions of 

^postsecondary education that Iiave accepted hi® or her for adsiission." ^ 

^Sotb these goals depend in p^ on reducing the cost baK^ers that haye 

^traditionally kept low incosae students from attending schools of their 

tchoice. There is little arguaent with Idiese general gOils, but there • 

«re didEferences to be taken with theif operatidnalisa of these' conc^ts. 

They suggest that student access is seasured by the extent to ^ch the 
• * • 

student population and the college age population are siadlar with respect 
-to: " ^ ' • ' . - 

-oncoae . ^* • 

- ^ iacial coaposition • * . 

• ethnic gixftip \ • . • , 

, ^ swc ^ ^ . * 

^ -faiaily residence ^ 

Studtot choice,- according to the National Comissioii,^ is measured by: 

\"the extent to idiich persons fr om all incoiae groups are. enrolled 
in institutions witji Ixigh, medium and low student charges , * ' 

^^e c(istribution of low income stents among the various insti- 
-tutiopal types. " " . - - 

Participation rates are not jat measure o£ educational OH>ortunity. They 

are measures of people's resppnse to a number of educational and non-educational 
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-opportunities that exist* There are factors such as labor market condi-*- 

^oas> culttoal preference and availability of institutions that itodidty 

college going rates in d^erent states* Differences in participation 
• - ^ •* • * - 

arates by Jncoaie levels* region or race should not necessaiijy be taken as. 

, evidence that. student aid prograas and pt^lic tuition policy are provid- 
dng^differeht levels of ^ucational op por ^m ity* The Kation^ CoiBmission 
4iefiitition is alfeo eacplicitjy tied to t^ditional college going age groij^s* 
lhat ae^sure is no longer ^rpropriate h^w that over 30 percent)lrfvfi^e, - t - 

• ^college undergraduate population is over 25 yea^ of age* . * .....Jf 

There is a very ^ixed picture of enroilHcnt trends in the last feW years, . 

The niosiber of people going to' colleges has oijcreased but th,e prcfportion * * ^ 

of the age^^^OT^^iiig to school has decreased*^ ^Ihe ratio o^ polle^^e'^ . 

graduates to'v^i^^-.yeai^old^f>opulation has risen from 17.3.per^l00 in ^ ■ , 

1961-62 to 23*4 in 1975-76 plational Center for Educational Statistics, . ' 

1977)* NCES reports that the enrollment rates of Blacks have risen across 

the countiy ~ parity has^n^ly been reached* There is still a. wide dis- ^ 

T^arity in the participation rates *in college by incope 'categorie|. ' T&fe ' 

.^i^erence between the highest (over ^30*pOO) and lowest incOTfe groups • , ^ 

(0-53,000) is over 30 pc^^cntage poin|:s*.^ L&w-incoae students are aore^ 

likely to attend.a vocational, technical or two-year institution while 

A \ - . i V ' 

-±he higher-incoae sttident is nore likely .to be *CTrolled in a -four-year . - 

'*cadealc institution (Ofi^ce of Planning;W Biid^et.Ey^ualion, 1977)^ The 

T^ention '»te is midrlii^er for l^gh-income students than low-incqae* ^ 
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According to the census bureau, the pei^cent of hijji 'school gra^tes . 
jrarolled>in college was 35*7 percent dit,1967 ind 3^.1 percent iix 1976, a 

' ^ Slight decrease overall*, Wien the civilian n6nitis:titutional poptJlation was 

^ infekeii dfora by incoae, the percent with numbers , enrolled fulf-timfe in college 
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College ? 


.$18,009 $17,335 


$18,188 $18,606 $17,440 


$17,008 $16;706 


$16,620 



Table jBrom"" Current Population I^ejKJrts Series, No, 66, U,S. Departaent of Conaerce,' 
Sureaa of the Census, Characteristics of American Children aad Youth; 1976, p. 21. 

difficult to interpret these nmbers.. Basically, it is clear that the 
dcncoae grotq) imder $5,000 is the only incoate categqijy th^t has enjoyed an 
^crease in participation -ifates. ' It is equally clf^ that relative to bthe^ / 
anco»e grctxps, they are still under-representec^ At the saae tiiae,^the 4 
*sedian income of college attendees has increased, iB5)lying that there is an 
•^overall increase in incomes, especially at the x^gper end of the. income scale* 

These data present a mixed picture^ There' is 50- indisputable evidence that 
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^jdblic student aid ^li^ ^lade a great deal of difference in the aggregate 
^scttciuiance 'rates in college. There have been major econbmic'iid;* so ciaT cKanges 
-that, could be used juit fis well to account for the differences. These include 
^the changes in draft Taw, a major recession, changes in en5)loyaent rates and 
.fts'in attitudes toward minority rights and opportunities. 



mumber of T^ariables. have been identified by researchers as factors in the . 



4ecis?^on to attend college.^ There seems to be agreraent that the following 
cial anjJ personal variables all play an important role '(Fife, 197S) . 




- parental encbiqragement to • go to college ' 
^\ • Measure^, of aptitude and acudeiiiic- perfbnaance 

- parents educational level and mmber 5f booHs in the home " * 

* type 45f high school oirri-ctiliim taken ^ • * 

^ ' • feiiiy inccme . ^-"^ ^ . - , ^ , • 

• academic Bjotivation and plans to attend college while in high school 
7» -attendance of peers ' * _ — ^ ^ \ ^ , 

Ihe fectors vary and the- aaotmt of .influence ascribed^to each one vames, ^ 
depending on the nattxre of the research approach and definition of .the 
ifariables vsed in the individual studies.^ The^^ appears to be agreement 
that Vfhile financial factors play a role in the decifioij to .attend college, 
it is not .the critical variable. Jones W* Trent and Xeland I. Hedsker r^>ort 
that "In the final analysis it -was not lack of finances that appeared to be 



primarily related to failure to attend college, but lack of interest" (1968/ 
"^^p^^ 2S&)v Robert H. ,Berls repoAs a similar conclusion. "Objective factors 
such as lack of money do not^se«a to be of overwhelming in^rtance, and the 
factors of inadequ^fe academic background and lack of interest combined 
-exceed^ lack of finances- as a res^son..." (Berls, 1969, p. 154). 

Hiese studied were done with traditional students. Studies of students over 

2S^y€aTS ox age report that ihey respond differently .to' educational oppor- 

:tunity than traditional students. John Bishop and Jane Van Dylcd' carried ^ 

out a sophisticated ^tional study usi^g 1970 census data, and report that 

-the aostNfaaportant fdbtoxs in attendance of adults is^lojf-tuition and the 

existence/of a two-year school within cpmmmting ^stance. Availability of- • 

'a four-yiear school had almost no in5)act on attendance. This may be explained 

by differences in co?t of attendance and admission'standards between the two 

.^^s of schools, but^the fact remains ths^,73 percqat of the. adults in the 

sample atte^ed a two-year p^lic school. Lfeo A. Monday, using different 

.techn^^ueS ^and a differeift: s^et of stud^ijts ^hicb he labels ''ftontraditional 

I - , ' * ' • . ' . • ' • , 

istitlent^^'t reports similar results (1976). It may be that for adults and 



^rther^nontraditionai Rodents, attendance is contingent -tqKm the avail- 
■ability of a low cost, two-year school within connnitiixg distanpe. 

Bishop and Van llyke ^6 identified .personal characteristics of older '* 
.^Students tfiat are :^l^t.ed to attendance. The ^der ^-person, the less 
Jikely they aire to attend ichool, -Tie presence of chil4ren^ especially 
^young children, also induces the likelihood <^ attendance, -GdyeinBwnt . 
«id technical eB^loyeesS&re aore l^LJcely to attend than other esrployee 
categories, Fdnally, the^availability o;f -veterans^^ benefits resxil^ in ^ 
greater probability of attendance, . - ' 

Uie older stxjdent is likely to be a paxt-^time student. It is i^ot clear 
^ frott the study how. aany part-time students are aided by federal or -s^ate ' 
-programs of student financial aid. The increasing pr opo r t ion of ind^en- 
4rat students' under 25 makes it- difficult to <i^ide what proportion' of - 
student aid is going to adults. The fict that availability jof veterans' 
benefits triples* the liKelihooi of atteridance indicates that stttdent ai^ 
could be of major in^xxrt&ice. in the College atftendance decisicm .for adolts, 
-John Bishop and Jane Van Dyke do not address ;the student aid question » 
■:dixectly, but they point out 'that in terms 'df -tuition, ^sidults are twice as 
sensitive to- cihanges in' price as traditional studeAts. 

Uoving to the 'state level, there "are several factors associated with over- 

>11 attendanc^^tes. In 1971, the Caxnegie Commissioii published The * - 

Capitol and the Cam^. In*thar rq>ort they found that statewide enroll- 

* * 

^ent rates' in postsecondary education were assodlated with high school 
'XiOtention ratd$, state expenditiires 'on hi^er educspion and open access 
lK>licies. > ' • • 

- . • ^ ^ . • • - • ^. .J 



Bie' Education Conaiss?.on of the States wrked vith a task forcfe-bn student 
^ Tia n c i a l assistance at the 'sane time (1971) • In the xq)ort, it was spinted 
lOut that: states differ significantly in the ^i r o po r t ion of resident low income ' 
d&iilies, ranging frpm Connecticut witii IS.^^jfercoit to Mis^^sippi with 52/? 
percent* They.fbund^a direcf xelationshii^) between this poverty measure ^d . 
*he pr opor tion of 18- tb 21-^ear-61ds -enrolled in cfi[^ge* The states Mth low- 
alicoae* -populations tend to have a lower pr o porti on of slaidOTts/enrolledrt* \ 
m|s research ^ids done based on the Fiscal Year 1969 appropriations,^ \ihm W 
-daffice of Education distributed $364 million in student 'financial aid* 

"3he .1970 census revealed wide interstate differences in enrollment rates. 
The differences are related to differences in per capita income- and in 
"the racial ^:oB5>ositionrt>f' the population? of states* There is a low 
^nrollmen^ rate in the southeast >(hich accounts ^for much of this difference* ' 
lOieyf are also closely related to higji school graduation rates* The Carnegie ^ 
XoUncir concluded that a major part of the effort to equalise opportunities 
-to enrdll in colleges and uisS.versities must be directed toward improvements 
dn secondary education that .will i^icrease the holdings power of Jligh schools 
.."0975)^ ' . ' ' ^ 



Tie list 5Pf vanables that influenice psotici^ati&n rates needs- to be jsxpandfed 

^ dncliwje the follpwiiig state 1^^ ! . 

-^vkils^jilifty of tworyear public colleges within commuting distance 
^ -g^raduation rates from high school in the .stjate \ -> ^ 

— i^aciai Composition of th^ stat^^pppjilatibn' 
-•T^roportioii of low income' residents in^e state. * ^ * 

— per c^ita income* * . ' * / " . . * 
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-3lo5t of these results were based on 1970jipensui5' information £id there is 
-SO*?? .chance that things have imptdved since then. In 1975, NGES piade a 
Student aigMtioii study* The following table presehts the state residents' 
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'SIXTE £NROUHENT RATIOS 



r -Arizona 

. -CilifoKnia 
XoTorado.* 
Gdiihecticut ' 
4)eTaware . 
-Ibsbington, D.C. 
flort(fa 

Georgia . I ^ 
\ Hiwf 1 
Idaho 

* ^=Ii)dtana a 

4xxfifrf«ia 

-^biylaiKl 
ffsssachusetts 
Hfchlgair - 
Hfnnesata^t 
']Hs$fs$fpp{ 
Iffssouri 
"'-Itontana 
' Jtobraska 
Jtarada , * ' 
Nw Kanpshlre 
' Jtef Jersey . 
vXetr Mexico 

York'. 
, Itorth jCarolfna 
-1lortbX«Dta. 

-Wo' 7 

Dklahdoa 
V Oregon , 
. Penhsylvanta 
^^Rbode Island 

^Soutl^Carolina 
»5outh Dakot? 

Ttnoessee' 
r Testes 

•Utah 
VYewpnt 
' Ifirafnfa 

Vasnington^ « ^ 

Hest Virginia . 

(fiiconsift 
^tyooifng 
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*". f^STS' State > * 
'yowiattoff Estimate 



3,614.000 
-40*.634 
. 2,224,000 
;^•116,000 
>2M33,000 
:^,534.000 
-3,095,000 
. 379,000 
716.000 
• ^,346,000 
-4;926;-000 
S65.000 
521,000 
'n»145,000 

' slaiiiooo 

-2^870.000 
,-2,267,000 
3,396.000 
3,791,000' 
1,059,000 
4.145,400 
S..828.Q00 
9fcl57,000 
3,926,000 
\2,346,000' 
4,763.000 
\748.000 
-1»!W2,000 

.poo 

SldvOOO 
7^6. 
1.147.-.,- 
18,246,5§tf 
.5,451, 00O\ 
fiSS.OOOX 
10.729.000 ^ 
2.712,000 
2.288,000 
11^829,000 
327,000 
2.818,000 
'583,000 



.4,188.000 
JI2,^7.p00 
■ 1,206.000 
471.000 
. 4,967.000 
■'3i547.000' 
tl803?B0O 
4,606.t}00 
, 3Z4,000 




3tatiB Residents Enrolled- 
^ in Colleges Anywhere ' 

126.566 
12,805 . 
. . :«>2.7S6 
• 56.622 
' 1,245.247 
. . ^<1(K).662^ . 
133,489. 
._22.076 

■ ~26;3Sr-< 

■ 271,048 
. ^133.481 

40.031 
30.026 
462.044 
155.578 
f 01 ,597 
'91,822 
^,683 
•115.673 
. ^,A9Z 
161,696 
^.053 
. 378,105 
' 163.646 
- 85.632 
169,550 
r • 26.060 
. . .58,128 • 

f 6.406 , 
5.593 
290.890 
41,924 
^,'203 
197.014* 
26.918 
362.273 
. 1104>19 
109,815 
368,437, 
32.263« 
108.008 
26.125 
146,l3r 
51U539 
77,863 
23^269 
145.648 
185,786 .. 
\ 58.876 
•202,342 . 
' 13«285 
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«ixoll!3d .ili collegq aaywiiere ^ a ^xffpoxtlxm to^the states population in 
1975. ,llu5ix peixentage ianges, firom ,^ low <rf 2. 68. percent in KVrkansas to : 
a MgK of -6.46- percent in Utafi. la. general, t^e low 'enrtJUment .ratjes, aarej* 

Tfatios tendto bji 




'^pre is ^xelationship'be^eeiirthe j j j r dpoi q tl oii ,of .the states* 
*«ird?le^^^ cpllege*aiid the 9aix)tmt per '^l^tJQO ^iapome. spent qn ^vosts^oadaxy 



s 



cation Cxf .392). This suggests two<pos^ilities, !Fixst, the strong 
xojaaitanelit to education is xetflected in both a^pigjr propensity to attend 
- "Allege and a public wiiXirignes*s to spei;ia pn edi^^ion. The second is 
"that the provision of apcessS)^. Iqw^cost public institutions^ increases 
attendance rates, hasten. to add that there i3 no relationship between 
*j^e proportion. of students enrolled in independent colleg^^in a ^ate ^d 
*t^jfi^^}kxa^^^fsfti^^ of ^opulatioji -eiufolled in apy college. It is not 
Tthe pres€5|<ce i&f ] 



■ I'-.- 
privafe colle'ges. 

'^j^Ml^xplain the eBTo'llment Afferences. . ' 




J ab^mce 



of*1rwo-year schools that 
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Tfeere is a slight aega^iive relationship between, the pro/ortioi^ of a state 
^population enroll^ in^sOllege and the net cost of educatibn'as a aratio of 
-per^ capita incoTae tr= -.145j* This is an estimate to measure pie 'effo: 
*alces to pay for education before student aid is distri'buted in the stAte. 




Aiother jneasufe <jf the same phenomena is the XBlatignship of the 5xet unmet 
• ^ee^f of studei^ attending' college; that is/ need after aid ig distributed, 
^fiSid th^ prt^ortion, of the populat^ attending college. Again, 1:he rela-^ ' 
^onsl^ is in the expected;' direction -(t= 7^;i02), Vut not large. * * 

< It iq^^ears, using ag^egate data,- that there is not a strong* relation- 
* -ship between the^oportion of the state popiiration. attending coileg'e and 
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•ffaaiydal effort or cost of ^att^ding. The data tised 'for this an^ysis '^e 
•«cplaine4 in a later sectibn"sgi^tli?t. p^eSr (see piges 23 aad 26), . Suffice it to 
js^y. that, the measute? of unmet need axe rough estimates s&i^ open* to improvement. 



^£Lnal doctor influencing attendance is the labor ii^!cet« The l^bor market 
iifluences enrollment in two ways* , "First, the prospects of immediate iju^loy- 

' / • ' ' < 1 * ' ' ' * - 

jawnt increases the income 'foregone if the stx:^ent enrolls it^ qollege. For* ^ 
-^daa^te, in Alaska, the chance to work.ohrti^ pipeiolte is suspected to. have' 
-resulted in. a dip in enrollment of Alaskan student. ^S^ond, the eScpectation 

future income flbws resulting £rom eji investment in education infliien'ces 
^«nrollment hehamor ta a degree. . . ^ ^ 

"The impact of labbrt market factors has been most striking in recent times ^ 

* ' ^ * 'v 

♦ , . ' ^ r . \ ' ^ \ / o 

:fi>r Blacks CP^eeman, IS*^, <)ppoftuni;:y for eir5)loyment as a black teenager 
is relatively poor, wh^Je recent black college graduates have reached eco- 
momip parity, tdth whites. Black enrollments' are increasing and shifting 



:£n» teadiing and related Service johs to such fields as busifterss*, eogir^ 
^cfering and accoxmting. Both of these development? appear to reflect 
%eQonQmically rational responses to market incentives and .opportunities. ^ 

^e impact of laborc market variable on enrollment are long term. . There 
^e definitely sHort term shifts between fields, depending on. dems^nd in 
, Ihose fields, but the effects on enrol^ta^qnt^ general are not as clear. 
^Gordon, 1974). ^ 

* • ' ^ V • } ' ^ ' 

This xeview points out that participation r^s apre noV^^essarily 

. function' of the net, price available to the student, but;, price is one factor 

saaong many. Jhe research indicates that participation in postsepondary 

^ucatioh could be jncr.^ased by investing effort in high school prepajjptory , 



and coimseling priferaas, eT^miing two-year ^Qolleges «into jaew areas and i* ' 

4iounseling;with parents ♦ I£;»participation rates are xaised as a way to * . 

m^sure the Impact oi price of e&cation to.tlle sttidejit, grave errors 
' • * ' ^ . ' ' ' ' * . *' " 

-could BeiBade in comparing different ^gions of th(? country. * ' 

* Biyen these congpl^ties, federal and :state polity* mght be better .^erv©! 
1>y addressing the question oJ^ educational opp or tun ity instead of access 

^^ssA choice* EducationaJf oppor t uni ty is not i&easui^ed by participation rates, 
Iprt^by ,the av^labil£ty of institutions at a price .that^ls 4&m^ possible 
^br the various incsae groiq)s to^y. Net .price can'be adfjusfced .vith tui- 
-tion^d student grants. ' , - ^ 



"The strength of this •a^^roach is that it is a quick and easily understood 
wy to t|et ermine how institutional, state an^ federal po^cg^ are inter* 
acting to provide ed;|(^fional op port u nity to students in di£F^ent parts 
6f the country J ^* Th^' appr oach would allow-each of the three partners to 
-evaluate th^ir contrifatftion to pjovi ding educational opportunity and. thus 
aiake it easier to determine jjhat 'policy changes or i^^iifications shquld 
1be aade at each of the three levels^ ' "^^^ - c 7 . * ^ 

The definition of equality of edurational opportunity may be viewed in terms 

- 3 

:40f net price available to students* Net price is d^^fined as college cost ■ 
^aixms lie sum of the ^pcpected "family contribution and grants [Net Pripe^ 
Cost of Attendance - CFaiaily Contribution + Student Grants)"]"!? Itt^this scheme 

^e student *s self-help is- defined^ in terms , of work and loans necessary to 

/r - - - ' ' . ' * ^ - ' - V ' 

^'^jwlce attendance possible^ Equality of opportunity exists when the net price 

^or a gxven cojst option is tixe same fe^ all students in ;the same income cater 

^ • - ' ' ' ^ \ « ' ^* ^ . ; 
gory. As the cost goes xq), the niJt price to the student increases, bu£ 



^ * Its- rom. sijailai^ 'incoae gr oiro s contimie to share the saae price. The 




^^-ice-of Education reports ^hat there is ^ reaarlcable consistency across . 
/OiicdMfe ):laj|Se5 in the actual net prices paid by fixst-tiiae, full-time post- 
«ea^#ry stpd^t^ for ail institutional cost levels (Of fic^ of Planning 

. ^d Budget Eyalnatioju 1977, ^p* 36) • John Ifaines of ihe OfHce of Planning 

i ^ ^ «^ ) ■ ^ 

^-«nd Budget Evaluation has articulated ^e net price concept ajs an i^ortant 

-idoiQce &r providing th€^ federal government a pictxnre of what the btitcoaes 

^f the ^verse student aid prograais are. ^ • ' 

^ere are several probl^s with tMs appr oach wnich implies that^some care 
^aJioold be ^fca^j^ in develpping-^^x^concepf.. Fir^, the net price can only , 
-3)e estii^ted for, those whd attend college. There is Boiway to dteide'what 
^ihe net 1^ce Jor thdie whp do not attend feollege but sdj^t if ^he cost 
^ere.le^.' Second, if net. price becomes* an official measure ttsed to dis- . * 
• ^o^ute; federal sta&e^ aid fcnds^ there wpuld be an incentive for states 
-to^Talse pobHc^tmtioi^^ order to ca ptu r e f^earatl aid dollars. Third, 

^«e flCre #ta wealinesses ••-There are iiifrequ^nt instances lAere reliable * 

* • ^ ' ' 

' Tamil y income data is colletked^froa both aided and nonaided students a^tend^ 
:dng college in^ state, Ctorrently, the information is available only on a 
^^^j^iecemei^^ basis. Given these caveats, the appr oach shows promise. There Is 
'TSpmfe possibilj^^jr that when this pleasure oi educational op p ortu ni-^y is Hised, 
-^^mparedj^participation rates^ very different oistcoiaes cotild be e^qpected. 
^Some ^angples might majce these differences clearer*^ ' , ' 

Suppose that p-$6,009 family income groups were coispared between two 
^ "States^-. State A has a m ipercent participation xaie of the group^jpLth^ a 



met price of $0 'in a^^Z^^^^M-cbst school. State B has a 20 percent particir 
' ^t^^op Tjrte in the s'ame\income ?md cost, category with ^ net price to the 



stadent. of $2CfiOF« If participation ^rates wero the crit^sion, there would 



'net price were the aeasure to be vsed, State B Kould/receive wbxe funds. 
It is not probable that either ^of these aeasiires would be uSed'^as an ofEL- 
^8l £ai3^ to.<iisbursing jEunds bot'tbe^ vig^t provide a subtle pressure to 
^hift'allocaticms* For ej^i^le, such of the current debate about aiddl4- ' 
^cc»eb^ stduients and student aid is bas^ on a dip in participation rates, ^ 

^f these students over the last several years as indicated in Table I of 

7 c ' , 

tMs papei^ T!ie^argui|ent is that the students >dio are outside the eligi- 
bilitg^botmdriesr for stu^imt aid do not attend because of the price. Hie 
-evidence is that the real pricp of college has declined relative to the 
-ability by aiddle-incose parents to pay for college. The decline in par- 
^ticipatiop ral;es wotild appesx to^e due to factors other .^ttian cost^of 



^education. 



/ 



IfithiB* the cci^^nt arraig^ient, the a^ilable price to the stpd^t xs^only^ 
. one factor aaong aany that is ^sociated witii the' decision* to attend qpllpge 
^ or not. Factors . outside o5 direct policy aanipulation seea to?be sore la?-, 
^'poxutnt. Cdroaring. states^ it appears. that there is little relationship 

■■ V- • • , , , ) 

^ between income and college attendance. The Evidence suggest^ that the 
continue reliance on participation as indicator of the spoccess of 
stiHalt aid ^ograas:^^ x^^idln^. access might be misleading*^ * 

Participation j^szes may be helpful as a relative measure of success but it 

"^X * ' ' * ' * - ^ 

ds'ilot ^.ssibXe to determine wl^at absolute level of participation is optis^. 

Predicted changes in. participation rates related to changes in price "may 

• , *■ '''' * 

^lielp planners ptimate the income^ that would flow from vaidous pricing 



spategies or the iraaber of students that laight atten^ ixfiaer^|ifferent 
prices aight also be helpful for short ten planning^" The co3Q)arison of • 
participation rates across geogr^hic hotmdries to help ^lide pricing of 
postsecondary edacatioi| is not helpfol* An alternative is to assess the 
^net price paid.^by ^students of various incoue grotjps for siailar costs of 
-education,. ^Siiis ieasinre ^of^^ucational op port u nity will be helpful' at all 
-iitiiree levels' of ^^ision Baking. "^"^ - • 4 ' 

• . ^ ^ ^ ^ V .... ^ 

( ^. , " TilSTRIBUnCW OF STUDENT AifcT(| STATES ' 

There is no ^tucty' lAich breaks down^the avail^le net price available to 
^Students by infc(»e group and, cost of education^ ^ere are two factors 
-•that Bake ±ids difficult. First, there is ho reliable data available 
^that can be^^rokfcn down by state and institutional cost on fhe income of. 
students att^ding school in the conn^fiy/ Second, the des<rription of idio 
received what student aid is, not available on a ^herent basis ♦ These two 
-proWeas aake-it iiqjossible, at least in t^ie short 'run, to do anything but 
^"tttiaate. the variance. Most of the preliainary research in the field has 
-concerned itself with state- i«vel aggregation of xflnaet ne^ and. statewide 
;8ward of aidJ There a« vide extraiies report^ in the availability of ^ 
-aid in diff^ent states. ' ^ ' 

*TEhe 1971 ECS report noted a-Krked variation in the distribution jof fedelral 



•student aid funds* The total United States Offtce of Education state aliot- 
awitsr varied* fro® a low of $9.29 pe^tmdergraduate in Alaska to $41*80 in . 
^VcxBont* ^^e^^cufhors concluded that ^he:^ was only a aargiiial relationship 
between levels of poverty and the' distribution of student financial aid at 

state levels They suggested that states distribute the federal aid . 
hilars to institutions instead of tising(the r^gion^l panels. 



to "1973, the 'southern Regional Education Board ~ (SiSEB) 'revieW the net price 
of college opportunities in the l4 sot^ern regio^ states (Itevis, 1973).^ 
They estimated the umaet need of eny^led students, in the ^institutional sectors 
or each state* An estiaation of OT3aet*iiee4 was derived by taldtig-the cost 

of attend^ce-Bdnus the expected parental contribution froa the College 

' ' \ ' 0'. . " * • 

Scholarship Service's calculation plus the student aid distributed in the 

\ st3tes, {Cost - <Parental Contribution + Student Aid) = Net Unset Need] . 

The resainder was declared "sacrifice" or net unmet need* Jerry Davis 

'■foiind the sacrifice was unwenl^disttibTited aaong the 14 states. 

Xn 1975, the author coapleted a stady on the distribution of student aid 

based on 1972-$Z school information (John Lee,, et al,, 1975). The pro- 

^ f - * i \ 

'^edure followed was sisiilar to the Davis study, except that it "was done for 

all the states. At tha^ tiae, it was ^stisat^i that 43 percent of the • 

student financial ne& was set by need-based noncategorical student aid. . 

^ . ■ ^ % 

Inere was a grea^ dea^ of- variance around that average. Th^ following 
Arstates had students with at least 55 percent of all financial need met: 
Jjadiana,. Iowa, Kentucky, 'fttssissippi. North Dakota, Kest Virginia an4 
l^jroaing. On the other extrea^i the f611owin|; states had less than 33 
Tfercent of the gross student ne^ aet: Alasl;a, California, District of 
^^i>ia, Hassa^chusetts, New HaapsTjire, South Ca:ylina*and Utah, It 
^sagain conf ira^ that needy students have widely differing opporttmities 
to receive aid, depending on the state in which they 'attend college. 

' The? ^xne^e Coiadssion published The States and Higher Education in which 
^h^i^eviewed the roles of state, frf^sktl a^d private sources in the s^x^ 
-port of hi^er education (1976)* They ^int out that the three levels have 



different interests. States concentratct Heavily on -^xq^Mrt of institutions 

the federal govemaent on -student assistance| ^4 research projects'^and^pri 

— ^ . ' » ^ * -A • - 

vate sources on student subsistence «hd siqjport of mstitlxtionis. 



;3tate aoid priva[te siqiport^ tend to be ^nrollsent difiven While federal sup- 
■port tends to beinroblea driven. They point out the retumiag veterans, 
-isputnik and civil ri^s all provided impetus to federal efforts in post- 
secondary education. Because federal effon> is problea driven, it tends 
to ^>e »re volatile than the other ^wo* They e^qpect the total public * 

:rfiarfe to continue at 45 percent federal/55 percent state and logral. They 

' ■ . ^ ^ > i-^*^ *' 

not 'address the question o£ the variability in ^siqjport bfetween states 

«mI the variation in the proportion of su p por t frOT federal, state and 

^private sources, ' , ^ 



Txi 1975; CarM]gie publish^ The F^er&l Role in Postsecondary Education 
^*diich .spoke -sieir^ directly to the interstate equity question. The report 
is critical of %ie state allocation ^rsulas in Siqrpleaental Educational 
ppportuiiity G*&t^(SE0G3, College Work Study (ClfS) and National Direct 
Student Loaais 0©SL).* |hey believe that the foraulas shduld be apdified 
^that ead^ institution receives the sfiseie shaM of ^ its panel docua^ted 
"funding of ttt^se three programs. 'Siey do not suggest hoK such diange in 
reward llvels fthis vt^d aean or how it si^t be pt^ into place. 

Ihere is general agrewient on the ♦point ifhat the federal government and 

^' " • 

,;states should share responsibility for financing postsecpndary educatipn 

\ • \ * ^ - 

-^th private sourcesv There has been very little work done docu- 



iKnting the interstate ^'ffferences^in the 'shades fr^i^ the three -^irources, 
^r has there been much work .on the ^cific question^ of the distjribution 
t>f student ^d dollars other than to suggest that the state allocation 



^^DZBulas for the three instituticmally bas«i prograas should be aodifil^ . 
or drae -away with* t ^ ' - . ♦ , 



There are several 



e3g)lanations for this" lack of infonaation on the distri- 
iution of student ppportuix jLty aaong states* ^irsVf federal student aid 
proiiraas were designed to aid student^. Ihere was cons^ration of the 
oi^^act on institutions Imt little conx:em for the state level questions, 
Second, States were not ak location lobby 'in the early years of program 
^evelppaent. It has been ^ the *70s^that the states iave begun to 
-emerge as a^organized group in the student ^d field* Now that all pie . 
^states have a program, th^ should ^becoae^ an' even stronger force in the 

-develoj^enc of student financial aid pro g r aa as. Third, thei;e is no agreed 

i - 

^^)on definition of what .constitutes, a good*distribution to stated* There 
are many factoirs that couid be considered in the di st rib ut ion. . These include 
-cnr^llBenty average incoae in\the state, ctoSt of attendmce/ state effort 

to finance postsecondary education, institutioijal ?dx, higji school grad-o 

c • • ' ^ ' * 

uates and importation/exportation of students. Fburth, there is a 

lack of coherent aanageaent i nfo n aa tion' that al Jows the distribution of 

iiederal^^ddllars to b^l^racked to state^i 

States^ differ on i^sarly every var^le that^ «i^t be isjKxrtant in the 
4istribution of strident financial^ aid. Sevez^ of those variaitles will 
be described in#t3iis section. These include average cost of attendance, 
^financial aid available throu^ the federal and.state; student aid pro^ 
•^raas, average unmet need in ^e state, the average per-4:^ita^ incoafe 

Of . , - \ 

'in:the state and the proportion of enrillaent xmder $12^000. 




Ihe puipose of thisi section^s- to' stake the differences between states 

e^^lic^t 1:0 determine ^hat the la^licafctions^of these difference^ 

. \ • ' ^ / ' 

are" for .the provision of equil ^opportunity for, students. Iif the follow- 

ing^iections, soae possible .%asons for the difference in distribution 



of federal student afd dollars' will be Resented. , . '-^ 

^st of the data iq. -this ^siection was. prdvided'hy: Daryl Carlson froa - 
^ study funded by -fliejOffice of banning and Budget Eval- ^ . - , 

oiatioiu tJ*S» Office of Education. The data is in unedited and unreleased* 
dEbra* Care shotxld be taJcen in in terpreting, these ^ta* The an^fsis tiiat 



"Should be 3bne'is to wspaxe the net -cost' of attendance ICost of Atten- '\ 
-dance ^ (Parental Confarihution + Grants>3 for incoro^ groups fort each of 
^several gross cost of attradanbe levels. O^ross cost is aerely the^^tni- 
ttion and fees plus the student *s cost of IJying.O t£ done on a state- 

f ^ , v., , 

by^state basis, sevei^ thitfgs could be ascertained. First, if low- 

«* . • 

income stt^ents (feadly income und^ |12^0p^ are feeing the same net; , 
cost for similar institutional costs |n diSSlteA^ states; • Second, 
^e "availability of student s^es at the various \^$t levels^ There 
-aay he a prohlem in supply, not dcteand in some* states, niMrd, an analysis;^ 
^ which agencgr pf ^^mment foots the bill for th^'net cost could be 
3iade. It wojild be' di«ering pro por tions of local, state, "private and* ' 
federal dpl^acs. The ]?aseline would be the estimate cost of, education 
in l^t sec 




The data, is not availa&le to do thd^ analysis oit'a state-by-state basis 
^ this tiiae^ Two alternate measures^ can he used in an atteaplLto, estimate 
the Tot^jmagnltudej^^ difiEerence that exists on an aggregate hasis* 



Ihe -first is the average cost of attendance. ThisT aeasxxre islas follows: 

/iQost o!e Education (Grants + Loans + Ifqtk Study) ' This is a some- ^ 

• ' *. * » 

-idiat different aeasure than net price whidi is" the^e^qpected self-help ^ , 

* ' . * , #- 
£na th& student after parents have contributed and grants have been 

Ijaward^* Average pnce differences wotild .indicatfe the possibility of, 
.differences in net price also* ' , , 

The second laeasure of educational^ opportunity to be u5ed is aggregate 
unmet need. The steps in calculating aggregate unmet need fox ?ach \ 
estate are presented in Appendix A. The measure gives an estimate of 
-the lev6l of sacrifice necessary to send a student to school. It in- 

djides a measure of fsmily incoiae interpreted as expected femily contri- 

* 

bution and the cost of attendance. , 

There axe several criticisms, that have been leveled at both these measures 
of educational x)pportunity. The basic probl^ is that the information has 
■necessarily been dealt with on an Aggregate fosj^wfeich hides whatNnay be 
ijqKxrtant relationships • . In both, cases, it might be that low income stu- 
dents enroll with the help of large- student aid paclcages- which reduce 
^botlj the average net price and the unmet need. It is^assumed, however, 
that if major, differences are found in the aggregate measures, there is 

■probably cause t'9.,belifev* that further breakdowns of the data by income 

' \ . . ' ' ' • ^ ^ t 

and sector would ^so reveal inqjortant differences. 1$ is necessary if, 

and when, the data is developed --to describe the attendance^ rates by income 

level and institutional cost for each stateL and then compare each segmei^ 

' * * ' » ' * * 

^icross the states. * ^ • 



Net price aq^d^ unia^ need 4o represent different meastnces of state condi- 
tionSn. .Net p^^^ c^*be thought of as the potential cost of the educati<^ 
tq students considering enrollment* The tmmet^eed can be thought of as 
tfie sacrifxfce of studrats attending college in the ststte. . 

lln»et need has several problems that constrain its tisefulness* Fir^, 
-ihe expectea faidJy contribtttion is a rationing device,, not an en^ira,- 
«Uy derivek syst.ea. People could contribute more or }^?ss t^o education 
^han the eqi^at^^ indi^tes due to the whole host of mitigating circum- 
"l^rtances. Sec<m37 the vffmet need calculation is dependent on the' income 
estimates *for^ students attending institutions of different cost. There 
is no single source of estimated income that captures all enrolled stu- 
dents* (The system used in the current calculation has been included as 
^endix A*) Thirds unmet need described the sacrifice of those currently 
attending college,* There is-*Q. wray to estimate, the need of those wKo did 

i 

not attend college due to financial constraint-* " , . 



Cost of Attendance 



ndanc 



The first table in this section. Table 3, has the ave'rage cost of atten- 



4ance in eacfi state. This was d^ived by weighting each institution's 
budget 'for jfoll-time resident stadents by the full-/tjpe-T65ldent enroll- 
iwnt. For states and institutional sectors with no student budget data, 
the national average level was substituted. This gives the average cost 
of a state resident attending school in the state ^ a full-time tmdex- 
graduate. The cost attendance figure is foUpwed by- a Hgure of total 
student aid per full-time equivalent. This represents the aug^rage sum 
of all grains, work and loans ^liable i^^ the state based on 1975-7^ dis-* 
^butions of federal^.^d state dollars (BEOG, sKSflroSL, OSL, CtfS and , ^ 



state grants). These aids are given to bbth ih-state i^d- out-of-state . 
Straits. The next column is the amoun^ of the tdtal award- package' avail- 
able as> grant. ' The last coltnm is the average cost of attendance, which 
is aerely the^ cost of .attendai^ce adnus the- staite and federal stddent'lidV- 
• per PTE. ' - , . ■ • 

The Mghest averaje cost af attendance for a state, $3,676, is in Ifessac*^ 
^^etts.it (feshington, D,C* has a cos^ of $3,886^ Mississippi reports the 
..lowest cost of attenO^ce at $1,88S. A difference p£ $^1^791 froa the cost 

^f attendance in Massachusetts. These ^extremes bracket a natipnal average 
'«ost of atrendance^figure of $2,636. 

* t 

The average aaount of student aid available ia. 1975-76 on a iFTE hzsis was 
^394. ^The range went froa $i;i59lin Maine to $128 per student in Utah. 
Ihe'ranlge spans $1,031. • The size 'of the ^ward that is available in the 
form of grants varies fron a high of $529 in Maine (New York has the, second 

* * * 

Mghest gr^lize at $261) to a low of $38 in Hawaii. ^ BEOGs have begun 
-to provide a larger sliare of^the student financial aid package, tjiese 
figures have changed. Howeveiv, since there is no*, state breakdown of BEOG • 

•-awards for current years,, it is\ot feasible to determine the changes 'in * 

" ^ ■ . \ 

grants at the state level. ' ' ■ .v T 

On the average, otit-of -pocket price of attendance is reduced by ^udent aid- 

' , • / f ■ j . ' 

hjr $294, with $127 of that to grants. The' difference in cost between 

Massachusetts and Mississippi was reduced to $1,706, a decrtease. of $85 

^froB the differences beforp aid was distributed.. The distribution "of 

' ' - ^ m ' - i 

student aid has not acted to reduce the variance in the jprice available ' 
^0 students iii the virions states* \ ' ^ * 
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335 . 
^86 
'•/366 
306 
314 
376 

877 

622 ♦ 
21/5 
672 
319 
239 
342 
' 6^ 
400 
261 
" 6(S 
256 
.•.:513 

* . -663 ' 
225 
274 
31tv 

4 *393*57 ^ 
4-196.27 
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91 

• 53^ 
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97 
67 
53 
76 
85 
38 

261 
166 
173 
107 
110 
, 111 

94 

108 
-123 

178 
147 
84 
74 

. 73 
70 

.78 
. 176 

' 125 

re , 

104 

256 
95 
156 
. 137 
. «6 
• 98 
.'-44-. 
•260 
"64 
' *^ 
• ' 103 
180 

4127 ' 
' , 4^.25 



Kesldent Student 

Average Cost 
> of Attendance 

4l*S56/.> ■ 
2,«9 .. 
.1,901 
1*804. . 
1,990 
. 1.971 
,2.629^ 
2,226 • • 
3,760 
1,883 
2,268 
2,169' 
2,107 
.2,420 
2,496 - 
2;271 
2.150 
1,892 . 
I'.SOS 
1,883 
2,547 
3,256 
2,367 

- .2,344 .'i 
1,550 

2,350 , 

• 1^76 
2,140 

cl.9l9 J, 
.3,04^ f 

2,408 

1,589 

2,274 
'2,119^ 

1,407 

2,685 

1,849 ; 

2,708 ' 

2,640 

3,038 

* 2,160 
1,884 • 

\ 2,160 

- 2,169 . . 
2,133 - m 
2,916 

2,383 V 
2,373 
- .2,083 . 
2,077 
1,849 

42i24|4' ' 
. .4"-'44i.19- , 



Even if the table does not 60 jnutii toward' helping us tmderstqjtd why the 
differences shoula fixist. It raises several questions. 'In terms of • * 
^-the distribution of student aid/ why. does Utjih get so jTittle per studSnt 

V. 

^tidle Uaine gets so c^ch? Other .states ^witE •small per student share are 
Hawaii ($184), Idaho^ ($191) ^S^riMn^ ($204) , NortOi Qarolina ($216) and 
Virginia ($22S)»' On the jti*^ end pf the spectrjm ,with,Maine' is New Mexico 
($877), Illinois ($726), Pennsylvania ($665); Veundnt ($663) and Cali- 
^omia C$654) • These two,groi?)S of states are also different .In 'the 
proportion of tKfe-ei^ard that is in grants. The higji award states have \ 
^.average of ^37*2 pei^cent of the awards in grants, above the average 

for thfe nation, while the loV award states have 30.0 percent in grants, 

' . • . ' 

below the national average. A. possible e3q)lanation ot the differences 

is that four of the six highi-award states have developed coiqnfehensive 

istate grant programs that ^coxrat for their relatively high proportion 

t)f grant awar<^, . ^ ' * * . . ^ 

t ♦ . ' • 

Thefeigures suggest that the availability of aid ii unevenly distriljuted 
*% . * * 

«nong t3ie states' and the type of aid that is, avaijab^e differs wi^Iy. ^ 

Maine students^ have the 'price of attAidgnce reduced through student aid 

on tne* average of 38 percent, irfiile the* students in^Utalx can. expect- 

a ^reduction of only S.6 percent, Xhe'national average re<3fuction is 

14.9 jercent.^ \ * ^ * . . • * ^ * . 

It is not possible jt this ^^e^^to explain vAy the distribution is*^o 
^uneven, There ^re several "possible explanations. First, there is the 
"possibility that student fiaiancial need is not reflected in the net ^ 
^ndce figures. Vsqriatioririn the income of attendees could result in " 

jbhanged*need.. That possibility is investigated in the next»tgJile. f 



Secqnd^^e sophistication of of^cers jn applying for varies* in 
^4ifferent regions of the oomtrjr xesnltMg in greater or leaser possibil- 
ity of awards. Third, there nij^it hgyfeultural biases against aid as a . 
^ ^£otm^f welfare or federal interference ixt^local affairs.- Fourth** federal 
^yoUcy may bias*the^distribution-of ^id. . Ihese must x&aaxfi as speculation. 
^ -the corr^irt tMje. ' ^ . . " -. 



Xost of attendance introduces only one aspect of student financial rfeed. * 
3^dnb«fe5s»€pigh in astate.and^e^tin:tion is high,, it may be less of 
« hardship to attend than dtn a -state^^ere tuition «id income / 
^^are- ^ow^ Jta -alternative measure to Tfet -^400 is,."unmet need." Unmet ' . 
-^eed is a derived nuaber that captures ioth :parental contrijbution <tx> 
^Acation and^cost of educatij^ The, d1fferepce> between C9St and ability to ^ 
Tjmy in ;sii5ple terms, is the unmet nee^^ — the CQSt of attendance ihcre^es 
«na :^aidly inctae ^nd thuis e:^et:ted -femfly j^ ntribu t ion) decrease; unmet 
Tieed incr«eses. Most fede?:al sttadent -financial aid is' designed to redtie ' 
-the Icvel^ unmet ^eed*" for lowdncome student.* C^It is possible for a Mgh 
income family: to Jiafr* a high -rate of unmet need, due to high cpst ^of atten- 
^i^ance, but not be eligible for «iy federal * ' 

data in faile 4 is ^e^ved J&rya ioxyl Carlson's j^lc. .{The calculatipiis . 
ifor, ipmet need in- each state -are presented in Aj^endix A.J The first , 
^lumn is the averag^^^ unmet ne^ of resident. fiiU-ti^ undergraduate^^students. 
The second dolumni indicates the percentage of the state residents attending 
^colle^e in a s^tt ydih a dfemily income below $12,000.. The $12,000 and . 
tunder range was piclcecT because it represents a population that is* generally 





Xolmdo 
^Xonoeeticut 

t-^fstrfct o£Cd](tefa 

jff 
minofs 

4Hane$ota^ 

JbfiUna. 
;lmdjt ' 

^Serlfexfco 

Jtortfr Carolina 
. 4ort& Dakota. ^ 

»to 
-4kTa!iow . 

r fCf^Tvanla ^ • 
- Wbote Island 
^^Sorth Carolina 
=Jooth OatoU 
' Teooessee 
Texas , 
gUh ; 

Virginia 



799 

- -m* 
-m 

* 562 
1,582 

38? 

742 

474 

779 
7fi7 

J« 
722 
761 

1.102 
763 

1^- 

m 

C43 . 

m 

tst 

939 




frpporttofl-awltewit ■ IfTS ■ ■ ' 
andepL^?,000 (JJftsident .— ?trsau1 Per C^ta 

$4,557; ^ 
•.8TS ■ 
§,329 

• 4,3831. 

!.».839 
1,85* 
f,799 
■ 7»751 
1,517-* ^ 
4,969- 

9im 

4.980 
f,750 
f,587 
«,899 
«,96» 
4,668' 
4,729 
4,785 
f,474 
f,159 
.f,240 
5,754 , 
4,041 
. f,387. • 
1,434 k. 
«,175 
€,524 
8,210 
«,629 
4,482 
-«,S64 
4rf01} 
' 'S,855 
S,883 
4<99fr—' 

• ' L6ia 

«,874 
S,917 
4,521 . 

* 4,988 
- . 4i?66 

S,3S7 
4,819 ; 
- 4,925 - 
vf.67t . 
■ «,226 
/• 4,815 
fi627 
. f,43S 
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\ Eligible .for based. student aid prograa?* 'There is, as one^xild 
^-«5>eci, a positive xqlatioEship between 'thp leverage imBet need^figmre and ^ 
^ tto^proportjLon mder $12,<)00' because t|ie inc(»e of enrolled students is 
' aie factor u^^in estiaating.i^M^ need. ^ Hie final coltan lists the 
-ave^ge-^per ca^ta incoae of th^ state.^-'7bis figure ^arovides a.xou^ 
dtadicatSblci :of the general weal^ ^ . « 

^ ''Sjier^iin^ is the«st imp o r tant . inforaation ftxr ^analytical-prr- 

T<^ifts. The pxopor£ion o£ t^e^nrolled population nitb incbae under ^2,000 ^d 
* ' rtji^ 1975 per'capiti ina»e levels are ii mt ex t u a l information liiat^^allows 

• r * ' * ^ ' * - - " ' / 

■ * * > * ' - ' ^ ' - ' y 

dthe^ genwral personal wealth levels of the state ^o, be «stimat^ States^^X 
- ?dl;b a low per c^ita inciwe (less^than $4,5^0 ^^er jear) are JULabama, , 
/ Arbn^s as, Mississippi and New Mexico* fii^incoae istatgs {over ^,500) 

^«re AlA^ka, District of Cbluasibia,- fiawaii, Illinois^ New Jersey and New 



* -^forl;^ Jbe two noncontiguous §tates'and^e Mstrict of Coltxmboa are 
* special -^blem^cases* Tliey have Mgji tmmet need and hi^ :per capita 
^ dhco^. -Because most student aid p rogr am s rule out stud^^;^ w^^th high . 
ancoaes, even if th^ have hij^i need, students in ^ese ithree^^^ ^ 
^iot :seea to be well served by c ur r en t feder^ prograa^^ ' ' 



( 



r^percCTt/ It ranges from a ii^ of 88 percent^ in j^ltansis^and\86 percent 

ipo^ , 



dto Mississippi to ^low of 25 perccEfft inrlfashington and 27 percent in 



Vi^^ginia* There is a negative collation of -♦344 between the ^ro 
:tiOQ of the-enrollment xcnder^X^^OOO and^the average per camip^ income in* 
/t^the sl^e« ibis means that the percentage of .students trolled ^imder 
^$12>000 increases as the per capita income decreases. 




TSi^ mmet need figure varies -vHely £rom a low of $289 in Florida to a 
Mgh of $1,233 in JGssissippi. (district of Goltiibia is $1,582) tdth a 
national aireiage of $828, "Ihe xange is $844, a significant stat nhen it- 
is xeaesBbered that tlfe average cost of attendapce.:in the nation is $2^636 
Ifaiiet nee4 x^resents'tKe sacrifice l3iat xs necessary for a^sfeident to 

*a^€xid school* The in»et. need is reduced by the availability of stuStent 
financial -aid* Grants psrdvide a xedattion in nnmet need while loans and 

'^mxzk opportunities provide an easing of the ^jakediate burden* 



'Q^«XStBsiaiJ[ig^ the limtations on these idafcers, it is st^i)ossible to 
' ^evelop^a general sense of the didEferenob^ that exist between states and 
iow the distribution of federal studCTt aid affe^ those di^erences* 
^tae sugge^ed criteria for di s tr i b ut ion of federal student aid is that each 
state.should have tljie urmet need reduced by the saae p rop ort ion ?s the - 
*iiational average — $828, as indicated 'in Table 4* That aeans that ^fcuient 
^aid filjS'rougJily 48 .percent of the mmet need an the nation* 

/ 

1£ this standard irere ^lied to^ the ^anjwt need in eadi of the states, , ^ 
thp distribution wuld be as seen in Table S*. The j^gative nuabers indir. 
^ate that the ^acttial award was less than the expected award* Ihere are 
-^even States with an actual award of at least $2P0 sore than the isxpecte4 



«fttd» '^e fbHowing^" tables {^^Its 6 and 7> present thos^ states with 

' ' ^ ^ • _ ^^^^^ - - ^ ^ * 

-the date's share of the award subtracted frai the total.^ Of those seven, 

' ' ' ^ - . 

-^^^y four a3» above tie $200 level after. the state awarf shar^ is-silb^ . 
^ ' ' \ ' ^ ' 

^ . > . \ <^ 

-txacted* are the state? of California, fein^r. New Mexico * • 

^and North Bakatz^ California, Maine and Hew Me^co have a larger th^pot 

^^nretage.grant c^po*^nt> /while North Dakota 'is right!^ the*average grant 
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STATES WITH AT lEAST $200 WRE AID THAH PREDICTED PH FTE 



state -Excess Award State Award 

^California * 4270 * * . ' '4 46 
^nnecticut -^16 ' 35 




s311^no1sj . c . *. ^5 ' ■•. 170* 

--Haine . ' 754 16 

•itorth Dakota ' -255 • ' 

-Vermont ., :20^ 116 

Th&rfih six statfes -that i^eiy^ at least 4200 lesp than ^ected award; 
levels-aslWwn fn Table 6. :]^Js /worth "noting that all the states in this 
-category have very aodest. state grant programs; ' All of these have isore than - 

* ' •* 

average enrollinent from the under $12,000 category |gd are*split between high 
and low income states. , 



/ .. . . TABLET^ .. 
=STATES HTTH AT LEAST $200 LESS AID PER FTE-THAH PREO'l 
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TotEil Federal 
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IKitrict of Colwnbii 






^ ' *433 


^Hawiii ' ' \ 


~ r 683. . . • 






Kississippi 




. 4 


*257 



EMC , . ^30- '^o 



size -figr the nation/^ New Mexico is the only low.iicoma stattew on the 




With the excqptiop of North Dakota they allrhave -less enroi:^fent under 
c 412^000 than lie average* The higji-award states can be characterized as 
relatively wealthy states that are not serwiag an outsize share of low- 
±icoBe sttidents*' o . " 7 , " 

tAlaska^ District of Colusibia ^d -Hawaii, as indicated earlier^ all pose 

-special problems, ''^e hi^ co^t -of living in Hawaii and Alfasica drives 

^e tntiwt need figure hijjier fcr students in these states than students ^ 

-dn ^iailar *situatiops in Bainland areas^ ifest student axd pr ogr a jtsi give ^ 

'preference to low-jmc0K students as opposed to students with hi^ unaet 

^need* Therefore, they get very little -student aid. The District qf Colua- 

bia is a probl« Ijecause aost -sttideiits attwd private schools at higji-cost 

"^^idiich drives the average tg^. It*s really not a state and to a large? degree 

* • 

--draws students fna surroun ding states* 

It is i^ortant to noje that these ]Low-awab:d states have ve^ aodest state, 
^rffiit pro|)raa5. More statesproyided student financial aid^ could help cloise 
^e need gap. It is also assB^ed "Uiat the increases in the BEOG^ program 
:^idll provide a great deal of ai^to students in at least three ^ the states — 
mabaaa, Arkansas and Mississippi — idiici^ enroll aany loy-incoae 
^students and the'^ BEOG award scheAile is partial to low-incoae a^licants. 

of the states, with the exception, of H&sissippi," have a lower than aVerage 
-grant package. Mississippi is $20 lugher than the national average^ At tlie 
^extreaes ^« it ^pp^?s that federal student aid^^has done litile t(>^Wti| ^^ the 

^ ^^iffercttces «^e&icational opportuni^ 



The current nation^ distribution of student aid is not predictable 
^' < 'bf the cost of atgj^n^ance or the level of tnnet need present in the state. 



0 ^ -■/■...-■ 

ERIC L \ -^n^ ,24 



lliere Is. stetmg evidence- that, at tlie:^ctraws, the" wealthier states axe, 
Teceiviiig a larger share- of studeat aid tKai the low-incoae states, Alasta, 



-Hawaii and the Dxsteict of Coluabia are/exceptioiis^. 



3iio inclusions aSe^rti^ested: . ^Special consideration be ^ven to residents 
in Hawaii and A l agm in calcc^pting th^ faiai^contrihtttion^ and,* states 
^ ^^dth atniyl stattf stodcaat aid progr am s develOT greater effort ii that 
^area* ^ . ' . 

31ie next section is^a description of c iu T jmt student aid progi^as and how. 

"they are distributed. The £«ieral govemaent provides over 80 percent of 

^aU the student aid aoney .in the c ountry ^ It is, therefore, iajKjrtan^ to 

*• * • ' 

^cnderstand the W5^rs in tdiidi the aoney is distributed in the several 

progtaos* ■ - 

^According to the CongressicHial Budget Office (CBO) (1977),^e Ifoderal 
igoveniaenyhas thi^ee goals in postsecondary education: (1) eqi^ity of ^ > 
-cpportuni^fbr low-i3lco»e students; (zyesLse of financial burdens for 
dSndlies support ing children in college; afld iS) to lielp keep institutions 
^financially alive and productive^ To reach these goals, the federal govem- 
^3wit provides $7.9 billion to students, $4.8 billion to institutions and 

billion in tax subsidies for a total of $14.4 billion. CfiO estiaate^ 
^that S1.2 percent o^ the total helps provide equali^ of opportunity, 33.2 
ipercent helpis provide institutional cs^acitdes and 15.5 percent eases the 
' .^nancial burden. * . ^ ' , . ^ 

^feis ps^er has been limited to discussion o^ funds providing eqa§lity of 
opportunity and ^ing the fj-nancial bifrfep. Specifically, t^sc 3x6 the 
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3r 



six federal Office of Education pxograals o^^studeat JKnahcial aid jlus the 
state student grant" pjwfraiBs. llie «ajori^ df federal student ^financial 
«id tliat is provided igr 'the Veteransj Adsinistration and Social Security 
-left out. ' ' ■ e ' 



■Jhe Of^e of Education jirovidfe 90 ^erceict %>f all it^ postseccjndary .educa- 
tion aoney tfo students- and the -regaining 10 perceit to Institutions, 'tte 
total for student assistence i*as $ZS billion in 1975-^6, the year- of the 
^^a Bsed in this ps^er. Ihis includes all tfie loan voloie ±a. -the ftiaranteed 
^aodent Loan Viograms C^LP} |mt iiot the-Kjn^ ieing recirculated in the 
-Jiational Ditect Student Loan Prograe (fflSLP). The --K5>ected availability ' 
«f student finf mc lal aid in these progr aic by 1978-79 is estiaated to be ^ ~ 
■44.3 billion Chased on -£80 estimates), even mote if cu rr e nt efforts to 
lil^?elize federal awards ?re successful. The i^id sgOTrth-flf the stifient 
^aid programs ^es it didBEtcult to provide vp-y^^e bas'e for analysis* 
^^>ecially on a state le^ell, because -the data lags hy about two years. 

Table 8 represents the dollars app r op r i ated Jor the five aajor federal 

- ' ■ • f* 

student aid jtr og r aa S in i975-76* 



J- ' 

ogj^^KSSIGP) ( 



The.&deral State Student Inceat±tne Grant Prog^^HSSIGP) deserves. sotk 
.^^extra explanation. The ^graa was ^Jeveloped as an induceaent to help 

involve the states in at least a wjniwtl ^student grant ^Mgraa. The 

- " ' " r ' ■ '' ' 

^:states^are fending $746 aUlion'in grants this, year, witi $645 aillion 

^' - . . . * _ 

-in grants, last year and $510 aillion in 1975-76. This includes a federal 

■share of $60 aillion in l3iis year, $44 aillion in -1976-77 and-a $20 aillion 

^hare in the 1975-76 school year. SSIG cba^srises less than eight percent 

all the state need based grants/ ; lie dollars aro mevedly^ divided , 
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S FROM FH}ERAL 5IUDENT iCQ) PROGRAMS 




aiati<mal Direct 5tiideirt Jjom M 

■federally Insured Student loan VxograaF ^SL) 

Cblle^ft Work Study (CHS) - • 

Sr5>plCTiental E&cational Opportunity Crant- tSEOC} 

Biisic Educational Opportunity prant ^EOG) 

"TOIAL . ^ 



$ JSJ7,-424,000 
i;248,t)00,000 
-$20,000,000 
240^300,000 
356,537, OJb 

42,542^61,000 



5SIG included as part Of the state iased p r o g ra as.^ . 

^^'iMs includes cmly new federal- dollars agoing to HEfSL. It is estimated 
^that tliere is rougjily $200 aiUion wxce xecixcul^ed hy institutions'. 

^ ^Tlata fnm Daryi Carlson^ 1977. ' - , ^ <^ 

. Source: Based on data from USOE Fact Book, 1576. * 



«mg states *dth New Yprk^ Pexmsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey and Cali- ^ 

^bxnia providing nearly two-tMxis of all awards* The basic SSIG 'allotawnt 

> ' < 

^o a state, is based on enrollment in the states.^.. If a state cannot match 
<±ts allotment, the fimds are reallot^ to the remaining states on the basis 
^ the same formula. This program'is imique in that it xs <t]ie only federal, 
r^'ogram^feat calls states into direct partnership with the fedlcal government* 

^ tiie Held of. student aid, there is not a c^ear federal policy toward 
states ♦ The programs were developed at differrat times on the basis* of 
^chafigihg student and institutional needs. . The BEOG is aimed directly at 
'sstuden^j the SEOG, NDSL and CHS prograas are coordinated at the regional 
3evel with Raiding directly to institutions. A state /Allocation fornola is 
^mXLt iito each of the three prograas as the <mly state involveaent. The 
-^fiistory of -^e GSL poregraa indicates the federal governaent^s aabivalence- 
-toward ^states. States developed the basic aodel of guaranteed loans which 
used to deyel4 the federal prograa. Ihe.waginal federal legislation 
^governing GSL Jorograas aade it^ less e^cpCTsi^ for states tg depend on the 
^federal guarantee systea than on a ^tat^systea untU 1976.. At^aiat point, 
federal le^^ation -provided strong induceaent for states to set.trp^guarantee 
agencies iarlieu of the fe«^ral prograas. Soae 'observers perceive; this, along 
^th the growtii of the SSIG prograB,as a^^ep closer to a federal recognition 
^ a state-federal-institutional partnership in student aid that hais^ existed 
the. past. ■ 



^3110 1^7S-'80 higher education aaendaents will provide an (^portunity for 
-Congress to develop a qlearer pp^ture toward the state's role in student 

Ift the tiae between now and then, there needs to be a thorough ^:evi.eai- 



t . 




idiat poliqr m^ers on all thjree levels\perc«^iv6 their roles to be ia.pro- 

ag sttiaent financiii ^dl S^Jecifically, it/'wilj be a tine to review 
- -* ■ " . " . ■ ■ i 

:ess of state guarantee loan agencies, change the alloc^ion "fbtnulas ' 



distr^Jute to states jhe tripartite prograpt 'funds (CWS,' NDSL, SE06), 

1 , * . \ 

lengthen the SSI6 progran and review the imacfr of^fiEOG; 

Jn-1^T>f the prograas, the GSL progi^ and the BEOG Vograa, |unds are 
-distr^'ed^dixectly to students. Thef availability of GSL varies Widely 
«mg ^ta^. The cooperation of lending agencies seeas to be aore iapor- * 
'rxdssx, i^ the distribution of these dollars than federal- policy. States with 
-ate least GSL fimds per student, ia rank order, in 1974 were': . South Carolina 
north' Carolina, Utah, Ifyoaing,' Idaho, Arkansas and Georgia. 'Ihese states * ' 
^also enroll pore low-incojae students than the natioiil ^erage. States " " 

-providing the aost GSL funds per student were Illinois, Pennsylvania, New , 

— ^ - ■ ' c - - ■ • ' 

York, Colorado and Ndrth^D^ot«f These states have f^er low incoae stu. 

, . ' '^"'^ ' ' ' ' , 

dents enrolled than ^e national average?. Tlie av^labdity of loans is 

'M associated with any characteristics' of need or cost of education in 
the state. 



It is still too early to assess thef fiill iapact' of BEOG at the state level. 
^Jt.ls not possibrt to analyse the ^te *evel distribution of these funds 
^since 1975-76 because the data is nqt available. In that year, $375 aillion 
^ ^>propr^ed for the prpgfaiB. Currently, ov-er $1.7 billion is available 
^^thxou^ the BEOG.prograa. Wiat lirtle information there i^ on the basic ' 
^^ant prpgra* indicates .that it is highly coi^elaled with the proportion of 
^a^-in«»e cnrollaent in. the^tate. Iftitil better .infoj^natijm is available, 
t that Ttti^ins a safe assus^Jtion, 
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Tbe three institutionally based programs ~ funds from^CoUege Wojtl^ Stu^- 
(ClfS)^ Sipplenental Educational Oprg prUm ity Grant (SEQG) and KDSL — eaxe* 
all, distributed to states' oiftiie basis of enrollment and then divided 
aiong th| institutions on the basis of ^^cuaented student need. Each of 

three pr o - am s has a sli^ly diffe^^jnt state allocation f oraula* In 

' " ^'^ ^ ^ ^ ' * ' " ^ ' , 

:all these pr og ra m s ^ there is a lO/^ercen^ ftowrf,ssion:g?'s set-aside ^^idiich 

' i ^ * ' ^ ^ 1 • - 

.9can.be used with adiainistrative disj^retion* Ihe CoBsxssx^mer^s s^-asxde ' 

^ used to \nrgvide extra awards to states with the greatest levels of unmet 

^"Student need afterj^the initial funds have been allocated* ICKe 10 percept 

^etraside^is distributed ii. such a way as to bring the hij^rneed states xq) to 




^ ^:oKion mi-ninmm level of unmet student ne^« 



^Therejhas been criticism of the ^;it^e allocation Jfopaulas on the general 

basis that the allocation of mon^ based on enrollment (with the exception 

■^.^ * • 

-=od&^CBSl,itoes^not--iilSOT that the neediest stiidents will be sexv^ across 

« # * * ■* _ 

^the co unt r y . Ihe second criticism is that the ^[percent Conmissloner 

-^et-aside «gi be manipulated by states that overstate the student needs 

^ the ahs;y$ational level. Ihe allocation formulas arp open to, — 

lative change in the next review of the fiigher^education amendjaents. 

TJ^ere are suggestions for chajiges in these programs in the next section 

>f 1 

I 



■J- 
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' POLIdf OPTIONS 



Ibe distribution of s^ident aid dollars ^ipeaxs to he unsati^fiacto:^^idien.- 
'c6«pared to the inmet need in the st^el Ihere are several ways in lAich * 
::thi5 ;iinequal,{2±strlbution ni^ he «:^lained. ' • ' i ' * 

1. Faieial palitgr.is biased in favor of certain states and against others. . 
I2« ]&istitutions within t:he state ^doti^t stasxage aid programs ±n a tihat 

^Jnstores the apj^roprl ate awacrd level £cnr ^stni^ents attending in the ^state. 
3. Ihere inay he^^^tuial biases against utilizing stixdent aid in some xi^^ons 
-%itra£e c^i^^ for the 6SL p j y gr am may not he -equally available across 
' :^e country, - ' ^ * 

ito varying degrees,^ it is ^possible that iai four of the treasons he 
^ 4^yrrect — depending on which aid p rogr am Is-c^served. Each of the programs 




i 



iare distributed to students in ^^ifferent ^aaimerl It Js imp d^ t a^t to ^^-^ 
" -stand ;some of the specific factors* that infhw^ce 4istributi(m oj-^&tf^s^ta/' 
^e states* These individual pr o gram rules are xeviewed in ^hfs ^section^ 

, " iSuaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL) , 
There is no 'it'ate allocation, formul a in 6SL progpgm. '^T%L^x^cess4of 
^e ^progr am in a istate depends on the cooperation of^eSider^sij^ high- * 
Volume loan states t4nd*.^o have their own* guarantee agencgr^ As more; States 
-develop a guarantee agency, , there is the. opportu nity to work more closely 

?with Ifipders to "increase the loan -volume* ^Oth^ changes iif the program V 

Z " ' ■ ^ -\ ^ . ' 1 r . " ^ ■ - ^ - ' - ^ 

* Should increase the attractiveness of the program to leiider^ This inolu4es. 

*the existence of the Sttident Loan Marketing Associati<m (Sallie May), a 

- * f \ : ^ v . - * ^ : ^ v 

. secondary loan market ♦ aad more liberal' interest rites tu lenders. Every 
effort shoujd be made to. inform -lenders of Jthe improvements in the proggam, 
'^arpecialljr ^ those states with a^ow vol^e 



r 
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Basic Education OpportMity Grants CBEOG) . - ' 

— ' *^ ' ' "Vv 

There are state differences in thfe distribtition of BEOC.dollars. Low \ 

incoae states .teiid to have^ larger share of basic grant recipients than- 

high CcbaS^^t^s. ^iven the* aims of the program, this is a predictable 

-outcome. Ihe BEOG prograa ^d be changed to aid different in?offle-gtotq>s 

!wr «»ard students differently in'high-^ and low-cost institutions. . 

^ o£:these changes woul'd. alter the distribution df BEOG dollare among ^ates. 

jd helping to is^nrove thtHbiigeaint of the BEOG program, it is not 



lear thaij^ there should be a concern with the state level distribution of 
rBEOG dollars. It .is necessary, of course, that states help insure that ' ; 
^e fcimum BEOG are' received. in the state. Most states, now require -a • 
-lEOG application with a' state grant application." This should become eSFSi/ 

• ^»>re liidesptead as the ccmnnoji application fom is used* 

There is one exception to the state allocation of basic grants, that trahs- 

• cends the BEOG program. Students attending school in Hawaii and Alaska 
^em-tbtiiKjeive^ ^ler share of federal funds because t^^^e inflated^ ^ 
xost of living in those states- ' The lieeds analy^s systea used to deter- 

*^4adne family contribution should take this problem into^ accomit.^ It would 
' a^rpear -da^the financial ^^need of students ^in these states are being ^ 
• -underestijaajed. . ^ ' ^ 

Trfpartite Prograins; tfational Direct Student Loan (NDSL) » Supplemental 
Jducation Opporttmity Grants (SE06)^ College Work-Studj; (CWS) 

^ere are 'four programs that have a state allocation foinaula to. distribute 

rjwney to the states ~ the NDSL, SEOG, .CWS and 'the State Student incentive 

-Grant (SSIG)^ programs* The SSIG*prograa will Be discussed ixi the next 

^ ^ section. These formulas^, pres^ted in the last section of the paper, have 



been criticzed'a?^ a factor that cUstd^ the *distri1m^on of aid to :»ieedy 

students. In order to tmderstand ifbw these foxsujas isiefat distort the dis<^ 

■ - " . , ■ ■ ' ( ^ ■- ■ ; ■ ' ' ' - 

trfbutiOR of^aid to states, JLt is helpful to review the ■operation of the 

- ^fbigalas in^anpre ^ecidS.c Taarmer, . ^ ^ ^ 

All three programs use a sligjrtly different^ fector in the distrihntion of 
^fxaid s to states. Howeveif, Sfr-pCTCcut of "the ^fends in each p r o^ ' am aire . 
-^strihnted; as follows^ . - 

Cl> CMS allocates aon^ to states xstl the basis -of three ^fectors: 

X^} foXl-tise degree credit and non^degree credit enroU^Knt including 
- ^/proprieties J ♦ . » 

"(b) the total tJstiaatoi nuaber ^f hi^ :school -gradoates; . • . * 

to) ^e nuabe3f of related children ^mder 18 in families ^lith annua l 

' ■ ^ " ^ * 

^comes of less than' $3,000 :in-1969. / 
^) The SEOG funds are allocated on tiie basis of the states*- shares of 

-f^ll-ti3tte and^FulI-time Bquivalcnrt X^TE) enrollment in^'higher education* 
C3) Ihe HDSL funds are distributed on^e basdls of the number of fali^time 
^ ^' OTd ^TE'^&oilmfent yfhd^^ education and adjusted fcll-tiae enrt^llr , ^ 
* jeht in p r opri etary sxApols> . * , , - , * / 

The xesaaining 10 percent of the moi^^in each pr o gr am is allocated jaaong^ * 
^e states according to criteria establi?hed by the Commissioner JDf Education 
i^dth the provisioii that all st^es idU Teceive at least *the level of -^ei± 
'^^tUotment in 1972^ (This only mfluences th& ItDSL jttogramO program , 
-:regulations outline a procedure by tfldcJAthe Coandssioner distributes the , , 
^remaining money to the states incundng the^lot^est percentage .of iSie^regicnal 
^'panePs si^ested f tmdl ng- levels* Ihis^est^lishes a unifnm mtnfBmtt ^dable 
^state percentage of "clocumrated-s^ . * '^f * 



panel review jOf stji^t need has been p«t^^ abeyance this year. Each 
^ .^istittttion will ipiaHfy for a.lp percent increase over last* year»s award 
' basically, freezes the current distribution in place. There will 

;i^bably be so«e^ptf»di£ication'of the pjgiel process in the near future. It 

Is i^ortant to a^it^ate the iji^lications for states if the current 
-?prqcednre is drop^d.' 



' » • ■ .. ' ' • 

, -iln order -to get an overview of the issues '^jl^t are involved, the 10 states 

. ; , . . . • ^ 

^^^^the -extreue ends of the unpet need, spectrua are used'. In the last ch^ 
tex^ it -was statfed that California, Maine," New Mexico and North Dakota were 
^awarded^aore -aid than e35>ected and Alaiaaa, Alasia^ Arkalisas, the District of 
tkJluibia, Bajoii and JfiLssissippi received less award' than ejcpected. ' The 
^'i^J^Z p^^ ^^^^. taieUistributipn of the three prbgraas to the - S 
-«t9t^;at Wth extreries of'tKe coirtimtua* » ' 



•■Table .9 slpws the allotment of S?OG funds to the 10 states. The first 
-^lu^.is the level of iiitial allotment- The second coluan is the asiount 
-of thq-^foi^^foer ' s 2>eallotHent. Ihe third coluian is the j>roportion of _ 
-^e jsane^^jprtsved n^eS^evel aet by the initial^eser SEOa aliot-' ' , 
•»ent. Clhe* continuing yea» allptaent is parceled out to the states on the . 




"Ihe diffi^rence to note in th^ table is the greater percentage in««^e 
:gained by tte high-award" state§^ through the CoBBission6r*s reall^SefiS 




«oipared'to the low-award states. It is also worth noting thdt Arkahsas, 

low-awfflrd state, has the largest proportion of doomented' need aet by 
SEOG initial atragpds. ■ ' ' . • 

' Tible 10, which provides the saoe coBgjjtrisons for the ClfS prograns, is even 
\liOM- striking in the advantage ^ven to the high award states" 



;WI0THEKT OF 5E06 FUKDS , 



State 



^ntHal ^tJRidssloner* s 
Kllotmnt Reanptffient 



Percent of 

Percent-of State Share 
Increase . bf Heed Het 



, ^Itfomia- ' 








A-, 












29 75 




'[ Jlew Mexico . 








• 

12.33 


* * 

26.33 


^^torth Dakota 






' 334,551 


21.12 


26.33 


^labasa > 








0 


30.42 






3,-838,125^ 


-53,443 


3.13- 


26.33 


-Jlrlansas 


% 






' 0 


76:63 


4l1stHct of Coluabia 


1^708,468- 


^ 12,572 


".74 


- . 26.33 


3Ia»aii 


% 
t 


^,145 




0 


57.36 


-^ssisslppl 




2,673,836 


:S2,1^ 


3.4 '. 


26.33 



pleaentPd^ducation 




^nrce^ "Procedures for, Betennining Allocations of SupplWa±e£k£ducatiODa1 
• 4)K>ortun1ty Grants Program Fimd^ for the Use Buring the 1376-77 

^ ' * Aiard Period." Program Support Branch, /0!V^sion of 'Studejjt 
financial Aid, Jane 1^6. 




TABLE '10 



if 



DISTRIBUnON OF COLLEGE WORK STUDY fUNDS 



-Initial 



Percent of 
CoonrfssiOD6r*5 : Percent of ^late Share 
•Reallotaent ^ Increase -of Heed Met 



T^aiifomla 
Jfeine. 
- 4ks^ Mexico 



433^^79,372 ^,097*908 



3^6 
2^.9 

'M83,249 VJ^2,635 -,.-40^ 



3^9,771 ^^83^406 



-motfhddikota. A S1,214,645 / 374,722^ 72*t)8 



r 



-46,87 
-46,87 
i4§.g7 
-46,87 



^^latjaoa , 
^aiUska 
Aflansas 



7,7,722,10: 
W,462 
-3,967,807 



T 



4Hstrict of, ^lisd)ia 1,728,057 
liawaii 1,327,051 
^sslfssippi '^,200,577 



726,309 



42.07 



-4S.26j 

-35,54 

-7|.47 

46.87 

-69,$1 

^63.66 



^Source: "Procedures forOetenninlng Allocations 4if CoTlege Hork-Study 

Trogr^ Funds for Use During the 1976-7!^ Avfard Period." Prograsr 
^port Branch, Division of Student Financial' Aid. June 1976. 
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'^Bieso.-Tesults st^port -the conceif -that t^e institutional abiUty to persuade 
: ttlie stndeit aid paaeli of their stndieot's 3ie«d is not zandoBly distritrated 
• «mg states. The states that «ere 4etj5T«med. to be hi^ a»axd states aU 
^received the xinin percentage of iSeix panel :^proved need lAile* the low 
4 states,, with the -exception of tie^District of Columbia/ received aore 
the xiniata .award with^'iMalloti^ fends. 





^IV U provides -die allot^nt fcar^ HDSL prograa.- it is ^iparent froM ' 
^e table that tw of the low award states 'iietnmed IGJSL fends* Of the low- 
r-«i*ard states, xaHy Alaska .sh^»rt»^i3ie «i3nm».p^portiOT of panel-^proved 
^aieed aet. |y 

miere is at least a warning in 4his 4atarabont Ihe ii^ilicaCiaas inherent 
^ altogether rcKxving the state allocation feraalas froa the tripartite 
-distribution. The indications of these TOOlts are-that states tLt show 
^ overall high award level tend to iJo^^etter on th6^eallotHenC process 
^than statesj«ith,low awards, That aeans^-ihat ins^^itions in tiie state 
^d a bettttf job of doctaenting'sttident need than -institutions in low-awMd 
^states. The cupent reconsideration of the\^l process xjpens the door to* 
-developing new allotaent feraalas for -distributing tripaftitp funds" ^ 
-^incorporating an eictemal aeasiEre of :Stat€wide need with a ■iichr'saaHer 
^S3«aissioner»s reallotaen^; • » 

:State Student Incentive Gfant Prograa fSSIG) * , * - • 

me SSIG prograa also lias an cnrollae^ bas»i aUotaent feiau la with an 
-rtunitjr^ fer :^lotB«it to.the T««a£iing stetes of. funds froa '^t^es 

nTi^Ble It was^-noted that ^e)states with awards 
^Iso tended to have vwry saall' state student grant pro^caas 





iv^- should be built" into the SSIG p i Dg i'«urto help states with^si&ll 

pare state ferids to s^ident sM p ro g r aa s. There have been 

J- -' • , 
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State 



"^Caillfonifa' ' 
' ifelne 

to IJexIco 
^rth Dakota 



DISTRIBUTION OF HDSL FUNDS 



^ , , . . Percent of . 

Tmtial ^OBPdssioner's. Percent -of State Share 

Allotment Realld^nt ■ Increase ? of Heed Het * . 

' " • * . — ^ 



2,956,^0 * 



4:3$5319 
53,534 
40;880 
23,173 ~ 




i38 



-40.30 
Olp.30 
•40.30 



c )^4,612*804 

■ ' 3je4,m 

^ <S,457,919 
^stHct of Coluabf a 2,1|7,€76 

^Hssissippl - 13^^103 
^^RetiimW alloted funds. ^ 




-34 

lis 



■^43,171 
^856 

-3.63 

^,009 - ' " * 1^ 
m022-'''''"''^;fil 



-49, 

■ y 

40.30 

ioo7 , 

100. 
60.37 



^rcei "Prdt^rss for Detennfning Allocations for Hew Federal Capital 

XontrlSiitlons in the Katfonat. Direct Student loan Program for Fiscal 
-Year 1976." Prograra Support '-Si^h; Divisibn of Student Support 
. ^and Special Programs. June 1975. . ' ' 




s 




3W instead of ^r^sa-iase ye^« ^feddr cuii-euL l^pslatims a state 
i . can receive fe^^ matclang «one)rJc^ ^ fen^ cta^tted to student . 

-aid «bove those aw«xtted tire ysears beEbrei^e SSI6 ^r og r aa -was started 
' in the states; "States «ith large frogras. of state aid have i3i«els'^ 
ttiie^me share aoch'ao^ r^idly'iSm 
' Taiis-;TCis that in tie firtnro, :^ey ^can sbai 15 iarge ^creases iq^IG • 
";:^era^^share vitiicrat increasing -effiort. ,If ^^wving baseyear 
«*fere iised, say tWo years priqr, to the < mn-ea t. year, it wtfld^necessitate ~ ; 
. ^Ulimed efforJl^OT the st^e«s part to^aatch increased federal dollars. 

^ «tate could iiot continue to collect fedeial' dollars pn^ncreases several 
- ^rears in the past. 



^he Either suggestion is ,that -a Jieasnre'of estate effort to finance^ffet- 

-secondary education Imilt iato theiSSIG foraola. iOas 4#6uid ^ow states 

''idth l9Ker incojie levels to jgtg^aore doll^ or allow thrai to allot fewer state 

-hilars to re<»ive the sake -maher of f ederai dollars. Any scheme that - 

^■easures effort iiould also hsye the -effect «f shifting SSIG fends toward 

estates Kith large publicly imd^ j^tms^ ^ That la^.not be a desired 

^ . " ~ ' '-'^^ 

^^litgr.goal because it wqM provide a-smaTfer sbare fcr stat^ nith aa 

-^-^ctcnsive independent sector* ^ - ^ 



"^Iie ^ ma l suggestion as to inclDde^a^easare poverty into the SSIG 
igra« allo^ion j&OTala so states 3iK>re lw-inco»e studetts could 
^«quali^ £or a.lai2«r sbaf e of £eder^ -fends* * * 



4)0DCliision 

There is an lMportax^^ need^for the ^^ent^aid ^olicgr camaidxy to develop 
* measure of equity allowii^ the «flti]^<dty of student aid 




to be d^trilmted nith scow seahlance of order. The rough analysis provid^ 
in -this 5^»er indicates tSat, by aigraeasure^ there are grave discrepancies . 
in the distribation pf aid. , " ' ^ 

_5he^»easnre: that is sugg^ed is that of net price. Net price is the aaotmt 

student pays to stta^ college 4E£ter parratal contribution and public 
.-grants have beei xeceived^ Iftjrk^nd loans sake iss tbe self-help poWion ^ 
-^xegitrdless of idiether thesre^ is^ -j^lic sobsijSy or not. Ihe' criteria that 
is suggested is thaTthe net price be^ftr^^ae &r studeits of similar 
"ina» at institutions of tSie same -^^e^ The more e^^^ensive the institu- 
^OQ, the greater the <a>st -that ^e student wuld be requi^ tb bear. 

There zx^ a nffltber of questions-tiiat UMd ^ be answered if this ^proach 
Is to be vst£^ Hhat ^wmld be the(Sderal-state-institt*ional shares used? 
Ihat data ^ystWis necessary t:o ieep track of the distribution of student 
aid? lOjat. distortions muld such A systes of monitoring introduce into 
^e student aid program? These questions asre suggestive of the issues 
^hat should be addressed. If we are ^o sake educational opportunity 
^^•ecp^ly available across the nation, need to be investigated* 



~ ^ . OinURE OrTHE «EE&CALCUP?TIOMS 
> . Provided by Oaiyl, Prison . !. 

(1) The basfc- enrollBent data for the analysis ityr full-tiiE^^qulvalart: 
XHE) ajndergraduates fron-Wje i^SIS-O^Ing Fall Inrollinentii^^ ior 

(2> To deteraine the proportion of-enrdlli]^ at Institutions in eadi state 
iy «s1dents frofT'Other stete^and -tte proport i on 4of eadi_ state's Tresl- 
talents, attending college In another st^t^ the HE6IS Residence and Hfgra-. 
rtion surveys "for Fall 1968 and 1972 ^rfere- used alo^g with siailar data ^ 

/ ^frtw the CIRP anfiual surveys erf entering ijeshsien from 1966^ through 1974. 

/ ^ - ■ ■ - - / . ■ 

' The HE6IS data^fas used as' the base, with the HRP data -used only in 

v_ ■ .' / 

-States and institutional rafegorfes where the HESIS da;ta was not avail- 

/"* ' • , 

3ti)le. The FTE tmdei^raduate-enrollBent for each sta1j4 and institutional 
:rategoiy is split into three ojipjnents: / ^ . 

stxte residents enrolled.at institutions* wi^ln the same 
^te^^lrS)* ^ \ 

b) stat^residents enrolled at out-of-slatkiflStitutions (R-O-S) 

• ^ * - . \ 



' c) out-of-state residents- enrolled at institutions within the 

(3^^ Tim enrollaent incbise distribution data is from tiie annual CIRP sjirv^s 
-of entering-^freshroen. For soroe states and institutional categorizes, no 
-data was available-^a the CIRP surveys as. illustrated in Table |1. 'In'^ 
tenK of FTE undergraduate enrolloent, tiie following percentages for eadi 
/of the institutional categories represent^the states Wth no CIRP .data: 



■Piibllc ibur-year 1.1%/^ 

Private four-year 0.3X 

• Wvate two-yean 21.5%' 

Average- 4,6% 



;fbr the States and instltutiojjal sectors with inissing^^ta, the national 
■Jncooe tfistHfautlon of eiiroTIijent for tte particular Institutional 
^sector was^ used and therefore the level of -need calculated for these sfetes 
"Should te Interpreted 




Jhe cost of attendance data Is froo the annual pufallcatldn of College/ 
-iCdsts by the Callege Scholarship Service. Ihe total tridents iud'getSs^ 
^ed along with the «ut-af-state charges. ^if>tates and Institutional 
' sectors with np stutfent iftidget difca the_^ational average level was sub- 
afltuted. Table 1 Identifies those states and institutional categories 
=w1tfr'no student budget data. Tlje cost of attendance data 




^need ralculations are presented J)y state and institutional 

J ■ . : ^ ■ - . . . - 

. -Table-2. , *' 

{5} The estiiaated parental contMbutiorr for each -^ly income category was 
• .^sdeveloped froa susmary data of the BE06 program. Table 3 sfiows th^ 

- -idistribotlon of parental cpntHbution levels for five family income 
categories. Using distributions such as these are mudi more realistic 

- -^than simply using average parental contribution levels. for each income 
"■Na^^jt^gory. Since the calculation of need fs tmipated at zero (no 

-^negative iieed) and the grant allocation formulas involve various trun- 
aactions, the use of ain average .parental contributfon Is Inaccurate as 
-^rtheiresults to follow show. . . - ~- 
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TABLE 2 



cost OF' ATTENDANCE BY STATE ANti 

JHsrnunoNAL category,- fy. 1974-75 



STATE 



ALABAMA 



.^KA 



ARKA^ 

.It- 



miFORHiA 




ORAOO 



XONNECriCUT 



T)EUHARE 



Institutional 
Cateoorv . 

Public Four 
-Public Two 
Private Four. 
— ^vate Two 
An Categories 

Public Four 
' Public Two 
^ Private Four 
Private. Two 
All eateries 

• "P^lic Four 
Public Jwo 
Private four 
Private Two 
All Categories' 

-Public Four 
Public Two 
Private Four 
Private Two 
All Categories 

Public Four - 
Public Two 
Private Four 
Private Two . 
All Categories 

Public Four 
Public Two 
Private Four 
•All Categories 

'Public Four 

PublicTwo' 
THvate Four 

Private Two 
1A1 J Categories 

- X'' ' * 

Public Four 

public Twoj — 

J^rivateToBJ* 
Private two 
AinCategories 



- Total 
Resident 
Budget 

$ 2251 
1833 
3000 . 
2780- 
2247 '.. 

3140 
2040- 
14880^ 
4410 

2000 
2116 
3317 
3134 . 
2105' 

21Q0 
1855. 
2660 
1965^ - 
2100 . 

• 2660 ^ 

.2319 ' 

4684 
3310 

■ 2644 

/2353 
1500 
4619 
2410 • 

f 

' 2554 
2119 
4807 
3988 
3238 

2285^ 
2040 
3S36 - 
3573 



* ■ ' : STATE , . 

i'." .District of -eokuMBW . 




HfiWAir 



JDAHO 




1 



INDIANA 



KANSAS 



ihstitutionaT - 
Cateqgr^ • 

Public Four * 
Public. Two 
Private Four 
Al^Categories 

fubltc^ur 
Publfc Two 
Private Four- 
; PrivatiTwo > . 
.ATI Categories 

Public Four i , 
Public-two 
' - Private Four 
Private Jwo ■* 
All Ca^«gor1es 

. - 
4^; Public four 
'Public Two . 

■ .i»rivate Four* 

^ All Categories 

Public Four 
Public Two 
Privi^e Four 

■ Private Two' 

■ All Cate'gortes 

Public Four * 
Public Two , 
-4. Private Four , ' 
*>-Prlvate Two*. 
- AH'CategpHes 

Public Four 

, Public Two. 

X Private Fgur ., 
private Two ' 
All Categories 

Public Four 
PubTic Two ^ \ 
' -Mvate Four 
Private Two 

■ All Categories 



Tdt-al V Out-ofr 
itesident :.State - 
Budget . „„ Gfiarges 



$ 2379 
V 4515: 
3134: 
■ , 3986 

,'1938 * 
,4254 
^42'00 ■ 
2167 

-2371 
1857; 
3844 » 
2318 
2536' 



•Pfjblicj' Four 
Public] Two j ' 
. Private Four 
' Private Two, 
All Categories 
XT , 




2200* 
2298 . 

2570' 
2925^ 
'4426^ 0\ 
3720 - 
314'6 

;2530 . 

*3886 
3134 

^959 \: 

2154' 
2232 
.3794 V 
3041 
.2723 

>45J3 

2059; ' 
' 3209 

2738 

2465 



O; 
Q 

' • 913 
988 

' 0 
0 

.785 

■ ^670 
1645 
' 0 
0 
732 

918 
1902 

0- 

776 
560 

210 

' ■ .600 

556 ' 
•123ff 
0 - 

0.- 

642 

r851 
463/ 

: 0 . 

/ -^573 

- *427 
36 
0 

, ' . 0 

i 767 
' ' 396 
0 

, -576 



'A 



ERIC 



.-52- 



55 



STATE 



KENTUCKY- 



LOUISIANA 



MAINE 



f 



-MARYLAND 



HAS: 



HICHI6AN 



MINNESOTA 



MISSISSIPPI 

t 

•A 

HISSdURI 



ihstitutlonal 
. Category " 

\. PubT1c\Fo.ur 
Public Two 
Prfv9te Four 
^Private Two 
All Categories 

. Public Fouf 

• Pubflfc Two ' 
Private Four. 
All Categories' 

Public Four 
/ Public Two* 

private- Four - 
^ Private Two. 
^ All Categories 

•5^ Public Four 
•Public Two ^* 

• JPrivate* Four 
- Private 1^ 
"-All Categories . 

*Plibl;ic Four ' - . 
Public Two 
" Private Four 
'Private Two ^ * 
CAJl -Categories ik 

Putflicft 

Publi/^Two. 
^ Private lFotir\ 
" Private jJVfo 

All^pategories 

Public' Tour 
Pdjlic Two 
Private Four ^ 
. Private Two 
All ^tegories 



Public Four- 



r 



Public Two •_ 
* Private^Four 

Private Twb . 
- All Categories" 

Public Four' 
Public Two/-^ ' 
Private FSyr « 
^Private Two 
. All Categories 



Total 
Resident 
Budget . 



$ 2065 
2040 
3016 




183^ ^ 

3908 " 
-""2093 

.1 2382. 
1837 
460^ . ■ 

• .3175 ' 
' 3042 

' 2726: 
V 2567 . 
\ 4702 
V 3134 . 
.2908 

- 2374 / 
2262 
4858;, 

- 4302 
3676 

^. 2575" • 

22.32 
'\ 3743 - 
■ 3()34 ■ 
2630; . 

2688 

- 2263 • 
" 3777 . 

3309 
2887 

* 2106 
' ' 1350 
2804 
1400., ' 
, 1885^,-\ 

, 21lV • 
■ 1 770 ^ 
. 4253 . 

. •3113 ' 
. 2591. .' 



Out-o^^ 
' State 
Charges 



$ 753 
936 
0 ' 

0' 
. 642. 

359 ^ 
936 
0 

358 

1030 
300- . 
•0 

- 639 • 

745 
9776 
0 
0 

3435- 

449 
515. 

0 ^ 

• 

215 

952 

490^ 
0, 

. 662 : 

^774 

397- 
0' 
0, 

515 . 

449* 

294. • 
,0. 
0 

347 . 

•758' . 
450* 

0 

508 



STATE 



HONTANA. 



NEBRASKA 



'AD/C^ 



«EV, 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



HEH JERSEY 



NEW MEXICO 



HEH YORK 



NORTH- CAROLINA 



NORTH DAKOTA 



* Institut'ional ^ 
r Category . - . 

Public Four 
; .Public Twd 

• • \ Private Four 

- ~ All 4^tegories 

Public-Four " 
< , Public"n«) 
t V- Private T^our 
g^- PHvate Two 

All Categories 

Public Four 

- • Public Tvra ; 

Private Four 

- All Cat^ories 

, , Pubflio^ur 
, * Public Two 
Private Four . 
Private Two 
fell Categories 



Public Four 
Publ'ic Two 
?riyate Four 
Private Two 
All Categories 

Public Four' 
Public Two , 
Private Four 
All Categories 

Public Four. 
fiAMc Two . 
Private Four 
Pri vate Twc 
All Categories 

Bublic Foar 
Public :Two- - 
Private Four 
Private Two 
All Categories 

Public Four 
Public Two 
Private Four 
Private Two 
All Categories 



Total 

Resident < 
Budq&t 

$.2224 
1574 
2897 
2242 



^ ^22^ 




Out-of- 
state- 
Charges 

$.894^ 
344 

a 

778 

':809 
120 

0- 



2445. , 




Z379 


Ol ^ 


204Q 


Wio 


• 3836 


0 • 


2233 


- 864 


^ ZSBls 


4072 


2097 


541 


4692 . 


0 


4026 




3423 


571 


coo/ 




2040 


936 


.4217 % 


0 


3604 - 


' ~0 


' 2967 


. 453 


2362 


820 


2055 ' 


468 ' 


3988* 


-r-O 


2466 


..719 r 


1^ 


850 




822 


' 4786 


0 


- 3862 


r 0 


2896c- 




,..2044 '. 


1415 


; 171^ 


' we • 




3696 
2817- 
=2335 

1872 
1980 ' 
3086 
3134 
1379 



0^ 
977 

623 
232 
0 

' or 

485 




-STATE 



OHIO, 



- OKLfiHOHA 

J- 




PEKHSYLYAKIA 



RHODE fSCAND 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



TEKHESSEE 



TEXAS 



ERIC::. 



IflStitutlonal . 
qteoprv 

- Public Four ■ 
PuBlic Two 
Private Four 
Private Two . 
•All Categories 

Public Four . ■ 
Public Two 
Private Four t 
Private* Two 
' ' ^ AIT -Categories 

Public Four 
, Public Two 
— , -^^Ei^te -Four - 
^- Private Two 
All Categories 

f - * ■ 

^-^ Public Tour 
^ Publjc Two 
" Private Four 
. . Private Two - 
All Categories 

, Public Four 
Public Two 
Private, Four 
All Categories 

- Public Four . 
PjUblic Two 
Private Four 
Private. T«> 
All Categories.' 

Public Four 
' Public Two " ' 

- Private Two 
AIT Categories 

' • » 

Publ-fc Four 
Public Two 
Private Four 
Private Two 
'All Cate§ories. 

Put)lic Four ;' 
Piiblic Two 
Private Four • 
. Privat* Twb- 
A11 Cati^ries ^ 



Total 
Resident 
Budget 

$ 2767* 
2237- 
'40K- 
. 3722 . . 
, 3004 

' 1981 f 
1789^ 
2933 • 
2625* 
2088 

2596 
3420 
'3686- 
2760 
3050^ 

2720- . 
2450 . 
4333 
3636 . 
3305 



2552 
2040 
4446 
3498 

2286 . 
1786 
3511 . 
2435 . 
2421-' 

2151-^ 
3479 
3134 
24^. 

2067 
1771 
3496 
2377 
'241^ 

2339 
2179 
.3684 
2502 
2482 



Out-of- 
state ■ 
Charges 

% 920 
855 
. 0 
0 

671 , 

642 
277 
0 

■0, 
461' 



161 
626 



26 \ 
0 



1030 

^886 
1241 
.0 
0 

598- 

' .S35 
.936. 
0 

405. 

640 
- 791 
0 
0 

" 519 
709 

0 
527 

. 763 ' 
479 

0 
50& 

Ilia- 

484"- 

- 0 
0 

755 



58 



UTAH 



VERHOHT 



VIR6IHIA 



UASKINSTOH 



WEST VIRGIHIA 



UISCONSIN 



UY0HIK6 



Institutional 
Category 

Pi*! 1c Four- 
Public Tho . 
Private Four 
^ Private Tw 
All Categories 

■ Public Four 

- Public Two 
Private Four 
Prirate Tw 
All Categories 

Public 'Four 
Public T«o 
Private ^our 
Priyate Two ' 
ATT Categories 

Pi&lic Four 
Public Two 
Privatef Four 
AU" Categories 

■ i^tic Four 
Public Two ^ 
Private. Four 

v.PrivateiTwo 
All Categories 

Public Four 

■ Public Two 
Private Four 
Private' Twa 
All Categories 



Piiblic Four 
PtiblitTw 
' AU Categort 





2349- 

2040 

4271 

5200 

3579 

2353 , 

2244. 

375? 

2955 

2508* 

2507 
2447 
3927 
2647 



■ 2483 
1936 
3976 
2767 

zm 
zm 

1881 
.2127 



Out-pf- 
State . 
Charges 

$ -Ah 
' 536 
. 0 

. a 

.. 308 

1601-- 
935 - 
* 0 
' 0' 
814 ' 

581 
, 4109 
0 

- .0 
1054 

945 

582. 
. 0 
658 



1253 
365 

- 0 
840 

950. 

411 

727 




\ 



to. 
f 



(6) pirated patental contribution varies fay the asset value of the family 

and by fanily size in addition to fasiily income. Since average family 

asset values and fajnily size varies across the"^ates, crude adjustaentj 

were constructed as shovm in Table 4. These adjustments were'^applied to- 

the contriW^on distributions' Shovm in Table 3 to yield the average 

estlaated parental contrifautioii for each state by f^ly Income categories 

shown In Table 5. • Although the averages are sjiown In TabtJe 5^ the actual- 

• - - ^ . " . , ' - / 

distributions by contribution level (with ^e appropri^ asset and 

^ fasrfly size adjustoents) are used fn'the heed and grant evaluation 

calculations* / , ; ^L. • ..^ . * ' , . 

(7) Estirated financial need for each statej Institutional category^ and 
i^ly inroe^'^^taaory was calculated In the following way pur state 
residents attending In-state: 

HEED^ = • CA - PC^ - \ If ,CA'>PC^ 

« 0 - 1fCA<PC. 



Where HEEO^ = the estimated financial need for an individual in the 

- * * "th ^ * ' 

, 1 parental contribution bracket, > ' 

CA « the cost of attendance, * ' ^ • 

PC^ * the estisated parental contribution for aa^dfyiduaT in* 
the 1^ bracket. \ - % 

. Average need for each'^incosDe category, institutional sector, and state 



is calculated as: 

9 



Average need * K NEED. * P. 

the proportion of 
# 

bracket-- 



>Aere* P- = the proportion of enrollaent is the 1*^ parental contribution 



o - 

ERIC'. 



1 



TABLE 4 ' 

'PARENTAL COKTRlBUrioH AWUSTHENTS FOR ASSET VALUE 
'- ■ : ;AHD FAMILY SIZE BY ^ATE,,' 



-STATE. 



Arocmt Subtracted from Base Parental Contribution 
Fairily^ize \ 



Asset Value 



Alabaaa 
Alaska , 
Arizona 
Arkansas * 
California 
Colorado 
tonnecticut 
Delaware 

CHstrict of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia . 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa- * 



\ - 



t 1 H 

34 



264 
34 



-102 
-102 

'r42 
-26 
"26 
0 

• -230 

# 34 
323 



-.0 



■» • ' 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Karyland 

Massachusetts, 

' - m 

\ 



■'- Hichigafr 



-26 

-26 
-68 
-153 
-34. 
187 
-8 
0 
17 
76 



63 



55 
65 
' 15 

\ ^^-35' 
- -10 
-140 



-J 



-50 
10 
*-90 
105 
-20 

• 

0 

-120 
20 
-50 

-5a 

50 
-30 

AO, 
-15 

35 



,-59-'- 



ADOunt Subtrapted frgm Bas^Parental Contribution 



jSTATE 



Family size ^ 



Asset Value 



-.Kinnesota 
.Mississippi 

RissouH; 

Hantana 

Kebraska 

Kevada^ 

Kew HOTpshiVe 

HeM Jersey 
/lew ffexico 

«2H York - 

Korth Carolina 

Korth -Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklar-osa'^ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodsf Island 

South Carolina 

South J}akota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Yeraaont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Vii^nia- 

Kyonfng 



.7S 

195 

-68 

-110 
-26 » 
.-26 
221 
»-68 
-17 
102 



0 

- -212 
-170- 
-51 

-6cr^ 

144' 
51 
-76 

V . 0 

230 
51 
-25 

-119 
^-76 
-42 - 



-15 1 

- -I - 

50/ 

zi " 

-85 
-85 
30 

^ -5" - 
• -60 . 
35 

35 
-105 
-15- 
40 
-120 
^ 30 
45 , 
45* 
5 

—40 ' 

-n^Tu 

80 
45 

35 
» -20 
-45 . 



\ ■/ 



TABLE 5 ■ - 

ESnWTEO PAROfTAL COSTRIBUTIOH B^IHCOHE ^^^^ - ^ • 

' AKD STATE" FDR FY T975-7fr * ^ 

. ' ' Faaily Income Category (thousands) 



I 



state 



Alabaaa - - 

Alaska' 

Arizona 
\ilrkansas 
\Californfa 

ipolorado 

'Connectfcut ' 
Delaware - ' 
QlstHct of CDlwiiSa 
loHda- , 

|ia 
{await 

Idaho r 
Tininois 
/Indiana 

flowa . 
Kansas 
Jfentucky * 
Louisiana 
Halne V * » 
Maryland ' 
TIassachusdtts 
Michigan . ^ 
Mjnnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri \ 
Montana 
Kebraska 
Mevada 

Xor Haipshire 









on 


>2QTj 






1670 


:^^2580 ^ 


3867 






1430 


Z340 


3627 






'f 1710 


- 2620 


3907 








2591 


* 3978 






- lone 

. Ipyq ' 


2806 


4093 


ATT' 


l if no - 


, *isn 


-2721 


4008 






i9Z5 * ' 


2835 , 


AVLl 






J 783 


2693 


3980 


All; * 




1749 


^2559 


3946 


^*tD - 




2079 


2989 ' 


4276 






loZO 


2530 


3817 


1 


^ - inn 


.140D 


2365 


3653 








^£^n * 

-- 2669 


3955 


O/ 1 


iKn^ / 




2o}0 


4102 






1 765 


2575 


* 3952 


543 


. 1474 


' 1ft77 




An7£ 


628 1 


1559 


19fe2 


. 2872 


4T59 


424 


1355 , 


l|58 ' 


' 2668 


3955 


188 


1119 • 


1?22,T 


2432 


3719 


463 


1394 


17?7 


2707 '* 


3994 


415 


1346 


* 1?49~^ 


' 2659 


3946 


423 


'1354 


1757 ^ 


2667 


>3954 


314 


•1245 


1648 


. 2558 - 


^ 3845 


364. 


1295 


1698 ' 


2608 


3895 


179 


1110 


TfI3 


2423 


3710 


519 


1450 


wl853 


2763 


4050 


493. 


1424 


1827- 


2^7 


4024 


578 ^ . 


1509 - 


1912 


2822 


4109 


505 


1436 ^ 


1839 , 


2749' 


4036 


456 ^ 


1387 


^;i790 


2700 


3987 



Average 

1649 
1922 
2635 
1410 
2603 
2763 . 
2895 
2827 
2594,, 
2935 - 
2533 
\057 
2819 * 
2828 
2634 
2686 
2520 
2400 
2157. 
2795 
2629. 
2761 
2545 
2250 ' 
829 
2646 
2547 
2453 
2513 
2987 











1 






. " - ; - - ' ^ 


• 










fSnittTEfr PAREHTAt COKIRIBlfrijOK BY IHCOHE CATEGORY - 






* * 


; AMD STATE fOR FY 1975-76 " 












Fdrfly Incotoe Categoiy (thousands) , 




state 




$6-9 . $9^12/ - 


.$12-20 




Average. 


«ew Jersey 


Elf 
Oil 


- 1442 1845 


- 2755 


4042 


■ 2634/ 


-Hewifexico / 


; - lo9 


1100. '.1503 


2413 


. 3700 


^121 


KewYork 




1464 - - 1867 ^ 


fS 2777 . 


4064 


2604 ^ 


Worth Carol tna 




' =1338 1741. 


^2651 


3938 . 


2193 


north Dalcota s 


4Zo 


' .1359 1762' . 


2672 


^959 


2376 


Ohio 


-MMri - 


13n 1774 


2684 


3971 


2746 


Oklahoi^ 




. I52a 1931 


2841 


4128 


. 2494 ^ 


Oregon 


- Jlo 


1646: • 2549 


2959 


4246/' 


28^7 


Pennsylvania 




"1377 ' 1780 


2690 


3977 


2561 


Rhode Island > 


44U 


; ^1371 1774 


-2684 


3971 


,2377 


South Carolina 


^3o 


1167 1570 


2480 . 


3767 


2423 


Sotith Intcota 


■ -359 


1300 1703 


2613 


39.00 


: 1917 


TennesSae 


461 


1392 1795 


2705 


3992 


J 2653^- 


Texas^ 


' - 435 


1366 ' 1769 


. 2679 


3966 


2506 


Utah^ 


- 115 


1046 1449 


2359 


^ 3546 


- 2619 


Yennont ^ 


329 " 


1260- 7663 


2573 


3860 


2942 7 


Virginia 


. 436 


.1367 ' 1770 


2680 


3967 


2857 


Washington ' * 


' 509 


1440 1843 


?753 \ 


^ 4040 


2791 


West Virginia 


416 


|347 . 1750 




3947 


2478/ 


Wisconsin 


369 


1300 1703 


12613 


3900 


2289 ' 


{(yoaring * 


512 


1443 / - 1846 


2756 


4043 


2461. 


• 

« 

, - # — 




> 




* 


♦ 


■Jm' 


E r - 


c . " 
.- # ' 








* 




"l -" 
















- ■ 


ERIC 










• * 















(8) Estimated financial need for each state,, institutional' sector, and 
. fawily income category was calculated In the following for state 
riBsldents attending out-of-state:, _ . 



NEED^ = CO" + JiOSC - PC^ 



"I 

*here CO = , average resident budget «ut-of-stateyrtnstitutlbns, . " 
lUJSC-^avexage out-of-state charges for enrol nng out-of-state. 

(9) Estinated- financial need for each. state. Institutional sector, and' 
^ . family income category ifas. calculated in the following way f6r out-of- 
state residents attending in-state institutions. 

HEED^ ? CA + OSC - PC^ • ' , * . ^ . 

where OSC = out-of-state. charges by in-state institutions. 
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